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Potes. 


JAMIESON’S “DICTIONARY OF THE SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE.” * 

As to the great value of this work there can be 
no doubt. The original edition of 1808 has be- 
come very scarce, and it was high time that a re- 
print should be issued. The incorporation of the 
supplement is a great boon to the student who 
consults the volume ; he has now only one alphabet 
to search in, instead of two. This was also one 
great advantage of the abridged edition published 
by Nimmo, of Edinburgh, in 1867, which is a 
most handy and useful volume, giving the words 
and explanations as in the larger book, but omitting 
the illustrative quotations and abridging the 
etymological remarks. Such abridgment, instead 
of being a loss, was a positive gain ; and in this 
tespect the smaller edition is the better book of 
thetwo. But the omission of the splendid selection 
of illustrative quotations was a heavy loss ; and 
on this account we welcome the reprint of the 





* An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
Waustrating the Words in their Different Significations, &c. 


By John Jamieson, D.D. A new Edition, carefully 
fevised and collated, with the entire Supplement incor- 


sendy John Longmuir, A.M., LL.D., and David 
in m, F.ELS. Vol. I. (Paisley, Alexander Gard- 





original edition, and wish all success to the under- 
taking. The reprinting of such a book as Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary is a serious and difficult task ; 
and the editors may as well at once make up their 
minds to find that their work will hardly give 
satisfaction. They have taken what is perhaps, on 
the whole, the best course, viz., to alter as little as 
possible, and they are extremely chary of correcting 
even the most obvious mistake. Thus, if the book 
is no great improvement on the original edition, it 
is at least as good; and, even so, it possesses a 
high and almost unique value. So well known a 
work needs not that much should be said about it ; 
most students who are moderately acquainted with 
Northern English must know something as to the 
quality of Jamieson’s work. His copious collection 
of words, his explanations, and his quotations are 
all excellent. The only part of the work which is 
unsatisfactory is his etymology. This was as good 
as it could be expected to be at that date, but it 
has now, unfortunately, chiefly only an antiquarian 
value ; and it is some consolation to see what great 
strides the science of philology has made since the 
beginning of the present century. His chief avoid- 
able fault was in frequently misspelling or mis- 
interpreting the foreign words which he cited from 
the dictionaries then in use. In this respect the 
editors might advantageously correct obvious 
blunders, and perhaps they may in some cases 
have done so; but this can hardly be determined 
without a more searching investigation than we 
have at present the leisure to make. We are glad 
to see that they have occasionally consulted the 
corrections suggested by Prof. Skeat in his edition 
of Barbour’s Bruce, but they do not seem to have 
done so either from the beginning or sufficiently. 
Thus the mysterious word allryn, which originated 
in a mere printer's error for alkyn, still has a place 
in the vocabulary, without the slightest hint as to 
its unauthenticity. The articles on apayn and 
beleif are as wrong as ever. The word belene is 
still to be found, without a hint that it is an error 
for beleue. The word bredis, though it occurs in 
Jamieson’s own edition of Barbour, is absent from 
the vocabulary, except in another connexion. 

It deserves to be noted that a correspondent, 
signing himself J. S., in a communication to the 
Atheneum, March 13, 1869, gave the following 
list of words not in Jamieson :—Benner-gowan, 
bulldairy, boose, clabber, cow-cracker, flapper-bags, 
gairy, gorachan, kent, kinvaig, peeveralls, peever, 
semmit, scuddy, shine, teer, teerers, waebrun, 
yaws ; also spenser, spud, spods, yochel, otter, kyaw. 
All of these were explained at the same time, If 
their arrangements permit of it, a fresh supple- 
ment of words, due to the industry of the editors 
themselves, might very well be added at the end 
of Z. The editors, in fact, promise something of 
the kind, as they give notice that “lists of cor- 
rigenda and addenda will be collected as the work 
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proceeds, which, when properly sifted and arranged, 
will form an interesting and valuable addition to 
the great work by Dr. Jamieson.” If this means 
that the etymologies will be corrected, they will 
certainly not lack material for an extra volume. 
That the services of Mr. Donaldson have, at 
rather a late stage of the first volume, been secured 
by the publisher, augurs well for the success of the 
work. That he is “specially qualified for the 
work” there can he little doubt. The present 
volume contains “Dr. Jamieson’s original Prefaces, 
his Dissertation on the Origin of the Scottish 
Language, a List of the Books referred to or quoted 
by the Author throughout his Dictionary and 
Supplement, and the list of original subscribers.” 
Vol. ii. is promised for March, 1880. The work 
will be completed in four volumes. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

If I can but find a little leisure, I am hoping to 
edit for one of the learned societies a volume which 
will be a sort of scrap-book about the history of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Its contents will be very multi- 
farious, and I can see already that any severe critic 
will say of it what the man in the story said of an 
English dictionary which had been put into his 
hands, “that it was very interesting reading, but 
rather disconnected.” There will, in fact, be but 
one thread to bind the scattered fragments together, 
and that is that one and ali must relate to the 
cathedral and tell some part of its wonderful story, 
literary, political, biographical, religious, archi- 
tectural. No scrap of information, however small 
or apparently insignificant, but may find its place or 
supply a missing link. May I appeal to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” for help? Iam particularly anxious to 
gather together (originals if I can get them, but if 
not accurate transcripts of) any broadside or such 
like piece, down to the humblest street ballad that 
has St. Paul’s for its subject. Any epigrams or 
jeux Mesprit will be acceptable. 

The courteous librarian of the Dyce and Forster 
Reading Room at South Kensington has, for 
example, sent me a copy of verses, from a broad- 
side in the collection under his care, upon a movable 
pulpit erected in the choir, and very amusing the 
verses are. I was fortunate enough, whilst cata- 
loguing some tracts in the library at Lambeth, to 
meet with another broadside containing some 
verses on a fire in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1698-9. 
You were so good, Mr. Editor, as to print these 
lines in “N. & Q.”; they were poor doggerel, I 
admit, but I think that they were worth preserving, 
partly because they fixed accurately a date about 
which there had been some dispute. At the 
Record Office, not perhaps a very likely place 
(though who can say what may or may not be 
found there ?), I met with a Latin tract, which if 
it be not unique is certainly very rare, giving an 








account of the fire which destroyed the exquisite 
+ ae of the cathedral in 1561. I have also 

nglish and French versions of this tract. From 
a bookseller’s catalogue I have obtained a reference 
to a Quaker tract which gives a very remarkuble 
account of the visit of two fanatical women to the 
cathedral. The British Museum has also supplied 
one or two very rare broadsides, and a transcript, 
by Cole, of a manual of prayers by one Thomas 
Batmanson, “abyding att the Petichanons jp 
Paulles,” as to which I may say that I am very 
anxious to see the original MS. if it is still extant, 
Such examples of really interesting “ tinds,” met 
with when least expected, lead me to believe that 
there may be a great mass of such matter scattered 
up and down the country, in private hands, or 
even in public libraries, to which it is very difficult 
to get access, and of whose existence one has no 
knowledge. 

I may say, at once, that I have in my own 
collection all the common books relating to the 
cathedral, such as the three editions of Dugdale, 
and the works of Dean Milman, Archdeacon Hale, 
Mr. Longman, and many others. I have also all 
the ordinary histories of London, such as Stow, 
Maitland, Seymour, Newcourt, &c., so that I do 
not want anything which is to be found in these 
volumes, I have also, in the cathedral library or 
in my own, a large series of Paul’s Cross sermons 
(I would gladly purchase sermons still wanting) 
and some rare tracts. But I do greatly desire 
“ unconsidered trifles,” such as those which I have 
indicated above, which in truth are not easy for 
any one person to discover, but when found are 
well worth “making a note of.” The subject is too 
great, and the field too large, to allow of replies to 
my appeal being inserted in “N. & Q.”; I have 
therefore appended to this letter my private 
address, where I shall gratefully receive any com- 
munications which may be sent to me. But bis 
dat qui cito dat. W. Sparrow Simpsoy, 

119, Kennington Park Road, London, 8.E. 





HENRY SCRIMGER. 

As we are promised a biographical dictionary 
for Scotland, I send some notes on this | 
lawyer, the friend of the chief scholars of his day. 

is MSS. in Dr. John Owen’s sale catalogue, 

Pp 32. Casaubon (epist. 580, p. 306) writes to 
eter Young, who had promised him Scrimger’s 
notes on Strabo. He speaks of Scrimger as Young's 
uncle and a friend of Hen. Stephens (Estienne). 
Cf. ibid., n. 694, p. 364. A popular life by Lettice 
in Europ. Mag., April, 1795, p. 233 seq. A letter 
of Scrimger’s (dated Augusta, 1558) to Hen. 
Stephens in Philologicarum Epistolarum Centura 
una ex Bibliotheca M. H. Goldasti, Francof., 1610, 
n. 60, p. 246. MS. Gale (Trin. Coll., Camb.), 0, 5, 
23. David Irving, Lives of Scotish Writers (Edinb., 
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1851), i. 176. McCrie, Life of A. Melville, 1856, 

18, 408-9. Latin letter to him from Buchanan 
in Buchanani Opera, ii. 727 ; from him to Buchanan 
(Geneva, 3 Id. Apr., 1572), ibid., 728; one in 
broad Scotch from him to the Regent (Geneva, 
April 12, 1572), ibid., 731. He died before 1576, 
when his library, with many emendations from 
MSS. on Strabo, Demosthenes, Athen:eus, Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccl., and Cicero, was brought from 
abroad by his nephew Peter Young (sbid., pp. 
735-6). He died in Nov., 1572 (not 1571, as 
Thuanus says), bid., 744, n. 

He is best known to fame as the editor of 
Justinian’s Novelle, Par., H. Steph., 1558, fol. 
Fabricius (Biblioth. Gr., xii. 400, ed. vet.) says 
of the editor, “Non modo emendatius multa 
expressit, sed et xxiii. Novellas Haloandro pre- 
teritas adiunxit. Scrimgerus codice Veneto usus 
Cardinalis Bessarionis et altero Huldrici Fuggeri.” 
Elsewhere Fabricius cites on this matter Ant. 
Augustinus, Emend., ii. 8. We have a good copy 
in St. John’s library, “ Ex dono Francisci Greene 
Bibliopole amoris ergo erga Coll. Johannense, 
1636.” I should be glad to know more of this 
generous bookseller. The title is :— 

AYTOKPATOPQN, I0Y=TI- 

navov, loverivov, Aiovrog veapai craratac. 

lovertmavod idiucra, 

IMPP. IVSTINIANI, IV- 

stini Leonis nouellz constitutiones. 

lustiniani edicta. 

Ex bibliotheca illustris viri HVLDRICI FvGGERI, do- | 
mini in Kirchperg & Weyssenhorn, public comoditati 
dicantur. 

IVSTINIANI quidem opus antea editum, sed nune primiim 
ex vetu- | stis exemplaribus studio & diligentia Henrici 
Serimgeri Scoti restitutum | atque emendatum, & viginti- 
tribus Costitutionibus, que desiderabantur, | auctum. 
Cui & Edicta eiusdem imperatoris, non prius edita, 
tiquam co- | rollarium, accesserunt. IvsTIN«t autem & 
Lkosts Constitutio- | nes (que & ips in antiquis codi- 
cibus nouveliz cognominantur) nun-| quam antea in 
lucem prolatz. 

[Device with motto, NOLI ALTVM SAPERE. | 
ANNO M.D.LVIII. 
F.xcudebat Henricus Stephanus 
Huldrici Fuggeri typographus. 

This is the only volume printed by “ Henr. 
Stephanus secundus” in 1558 ; from this date to 
1568 he styles himself printer of Ulrich Fugger, 
who had given or lent him a considerable sum, 
and gave him fifty dollars yearly (A. A. Renouard, 
Annales de ! Imprimerie des Estienne*, Par., 1843, 
p. 117). 

After the title follow nine and a half pages of 

dedication. 
HENRICYS SCRIMGERVS 
HVLDRICO FYGGERO 8.P.D. 
Nine years before he had begun to compare the 
best MS. with printed copies and found lethalia 
wnera in incredible numbers. Hoped “ vt 
primim hic Novellarum codex emendatus, deinde 








alii non pauci grauissimi scriptores, cum hominum 
generi vniuerso, tum mihi imprimis fructum vtili- 
tatemque adferrent.” His friends made his design 
known, to his confusion ; for he could only work 
at odd moments, and was afraid to disappoint 
expectation. At last his diffidence was overcome 
by the authority of Eguinaire Baron and Francois 
Duaren, whose lectures he had attended at Bourges, 
who lamented the injury done to the study of the 
Roman law by the pitiable plight of the Novella, 
known only by a barbarous Latin version or a 
mutilated Greek text. 

Towards the end he holds out a prospect of a 
long series of works :— 

“‘ Itaque quum in Italiam primim venissem, occasio- 
némque singularem mihi nactus esse viderer, tum ad hunc 
codicem, tum ad alios innumerabiles optimorum authorum 
libros corrigendos: eam mihi nequaquam pratermit- 
tendam esse arbitratus sum. Ab his autem Jegibus 
novellis exordiri volui potissimum, quéd ad ea studia in 
quibus tum versabar, earum ysus maximé videretur esse 
necessarius. 

Again :— 

“Sunt enim in manibus (id quod tu non ignoras) alia 
non pauca, istis non minus vtilia, certé plausibiliora & 
hominum studiis gratiora, que vt te authore atque ad- 
hortatore nunc 4 nobis limantur, ita breui, vt spero, 
adiutore, cum summa tua familieque Fuggerianz sempi- 
terna laude proferentur.” 

Follow one and a half pages. 
HENRICVS SCRIMGERVS SCOTYS 
lectori studioso s.P.p, 
He here promises a commentary :— 

“ Si quod tamen preterea ei auxilium & adiumentum 
afferri posse videbitur, id nos seorsum aliquando, ac 
fortasse, Deo iuuante, propediem, in nostris laborio- 
sissimis annotationibus (que huic Henrici Stephani 
editioni, & quidem soli, respondebunt) seduld ac fideliter 
laturos pollicemur....Sed quia aliud ad alias sliorum 
Grecorum principum constitutiones volumen paramus.” 
He promises finally to issue a Latin version of the 
whole. This advertisement is dated Augsburg, 
May 29, 1558, 

Follow six pages (unpaged) of a Greek table of 
contents, text 515 pages, notes of Henry Stephens 
on the constitutions of Leo, pp. 516-29, and the 
remainder of the contents, six pages. 

In Tob. Magiri Eponomolog., s.v., Scrimger has 
a line devoted to him. I have not seen J. 8. Brun- 
quelli Hist. Juris, p. 2, c. 12, § 18, cited by 
Saxius. 

Jac. Cujacii Observationes, iv. 28 :— 

** Hc in postrema editione Novellarum quam Henricus 
Scrimgerus, vir doctissimus, hoc anno procuravit, qua re 
equidem pro mea parte ei multum me debere fateor, 
ultimo, in aliis editionibus alio loco posita est.” 

In the editio princeps (Par., 1557, sm. 8vo.) of 
Maximus Tyrius, Henry Stephens highly commends 
Scrimger’s rules of criticism :— 

“In quo igitur nostrum Henricum Scrimgerum ut 
nimis curiosum antea reprehendebam, in eo summum 
eius iudicium admirari his exemplis didici: qui in casti- 
gandis nouis ueterum scriptorum editionibus (in quo ille 
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opere tam perite tamque feeliciter desudat, ut buic rei 
natus esse uideatur) nullius exemplaris auxilium, etiamsi 
multa multoque prestantiora alia babeat, aspernstur. 
Quanquam uel alio Diogenis Laertii exemplo consilium 
suum satis probasse mihi debuerat. Audi, mi Arnolde, 
nisi properas, hoc quoque. Eius quum editionem Ger- 
manicam cum antiquo exemplari Bessarionis a me ex 
Veneta bibliotheca deprompto quam potueram diligen- 
tissime contulissem, deinde apud eum aliquando illud 
exemplar primum valde laudassem, deinde etiam casti- 
gationes quas ex eo habueram, non sine supercilio quodam 
rotulissem : ille nescio quot libri mei paginas euoluens, 
Yisne, inquit, pulcherrimos aliquot & maximi momenti 
locos uicissim ego proferam, ad quos emendandos nihil 
te tuum istud optimum exemplar adiuuit, illud autem 
meum aliogui pessimum, & quod tute olim contemnere 
solebas, mihi castigatissimos reddidit! Ego tum, primo 
quidem, dicenti non credere : imo etiam primo, uidentibus 
oculis meis uix fidem habere: tandem tamen inuitus 
fateri.” 
See also Tho. Dempster, Hist. Eccl. Gentis Scot., 
L xvii. n. 1055 (Edinb., 1829, 4to., pp. 586-7), who 
accuses Casaubon of pillaging Scrimger’s notes on 
Diogenes Laertius, Athenzus, and Strabo, and says 
that his notes on Cornutus (or, as he writes, 
Phornutus) and Palephatus were in the library of 
Sir Peter Young. He also speaks of a volume of 


letters as extant, and winds up with the eulogy, | 


“ Vir eterna memoria dignissimus, qua nobilitatis 
prerogativa, qua eruditi ingenii dotibus.” Geo. 
Mackenzie (Writers of the Scots Nation, Edinb., 
1711, fol., ii. 471-5), perhaps the fullest account of 
Scrimger that has yet been compiled. Mackenzie 
and Watt (Biblioth. Brit., under “ Scrimzeor ”) 
follow Dempster in charging Is. Casaubon with 
plagiarism. But as Casaubon makes no mention 
of Serimger in his prefaces, I for one shall not 
believe, without the clearest evidence, that the 
illustrious Frenchman derived any advantage from 
Scrimger’s labours. (The notice of Scrimger in 
Jicher is from Teissier ; he is not mentioned in 
Hofer’s Biographie Générale, nor in Pope Blount, 


nor in LEckstein’s Nomenclator Philologorum, 
Leipz., 1871.) Joun E. B. Maror. 
Cambridge. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. Rovurn, tare Presipent oF MacpAaLen 
Cotiece, Oxrorp.—The Staadard of 10th inst, 
had a leading article on Trinity College, Oxford, 
and its new president, and digressed into the sub- 
ject of heads of colleges “some thirty years ago,” 
which displayed such ignorance and contained such 
misstatements regarding the late president of Mag- 
dalen College that I should be glad if you would 
allow me the opportunity of correcting them more 

rmanently in your columns than could be done 

y a letter addressed to the r itself. I only 
notice the ignorance shown in the statement that 
it was an object, among others, of the “ principal of 
a college” to “ become in due course a member of 


j 
ex officio a member of the “ Hebdomadal Board” 
(not Council, as the writer terms it). Now for 
the particular instance :— 

“Dr. Routh, of Magdalen, who died at the ripe age of 
a hundred, having been elected when he was far short of 
fifty, did literally nothing during his long tenure of office 
except to keep his subordinates in proper subjection and 
uphold his own dignity and authority...He never wrote 
or aided in writing a book,...was an absolute despot,...and 
entertained with a magnificence warranted by hisin 
and showing how fully he appreciated the dignity of his 
position.” 

I am an old Magdalen man, and knew Dr. Routh 
well, and I venture to say that you could hardly com- 
press more misstatements into these few sentences 
than they contain. He was not forty when he was 
elected, a smaller matter, but showing the ignoranee 
of the writer. “ He never wrote or aided in writing 
a book.” What, then, of the Huthydemus and 
Gorgias of Plato, edited by him, with Latin notes, 
in 1784? What of his Reliquie Sacre, the first 
two volumes of which appeared in 1814, the result 
of some thirty years’ prolonged and learned study, 
— when completed, in four volumes, a work which 
possibly not one in a hundred theologians could or 
would have accomplished ? What of his Opuscula, 
in two volumes, in 1832, which reappeared in 





| asecond edition, with important additions, in 1840! 


What of his edition of Burnet, in six volumes, 
with annotations, in 1833? What of his fifth 
volume of Reliquie in 1848, when he was ninety- 
three years old! What of his volume of Burnet, 
with careful notes, to reply to such an able his- 
torian as Lord Macaulay in 1852, when he was in 
his ninety-seventh year? What of his Tres breves 
Tractatus, in December, 1853, when he was in his 
ninety-ninth year ? 

For the president’s “entertaining with magni- 
ficence” ; those who know what they are talking 
about would almost laugh at such an expression. 
Many and many a time have I had the honour and 
pleasure of dining with him, and it was invariably 
a small party, and the entertainment very simple, 
though most hospitable. As to his being “an 
absolute despot,” I wonder what the writer actually 
knew of him. He was a real ruler, exercising the 
large authority which the statutes gave, and there- 
fore called upon him to exert; but he was very 
considerate to those under his rule, was courteous, 
kind, and just. He did not share all the opinions 
of later times, which is not to be wondered at, but 
the college was indebted to him, as I could show, 
by the exercise of his power. In short, a 
him as I did (and I am sure the writer did not), 
am jealous at such an ignorant and misleading 
notice of one to whom I owe very much, and who 
was a most able scholar, historian, theologian, pre- 
sident of his college, and good man. . D. 





that august body the Hebdomadal Council,” with | 
the remark that every head of a college or hall was 
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AUTHENTICITY AND CREDIBILITY OF ANCIENT 
Portraits in Earuy Printep Booxs.—The fol- 
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lowing curious facts have lately come under my 
notice, and they may possibly interest your readers 
as bearing upon the authenticity and credibility of 
ancient portraits in early printed books. We are 
in these matters, to fondly deem our early 
sntiquaries not often drawing upon their imagina- 
tion to eke out the pictorial truth of their narra- 
tives, but here we see the uncertainty of their 
ntations, 

I was lately looking through my copy of the 
Mirrour for Magistrates, the edition by Niccols, 
1610, who has added a part to Baldwin’s pre- 
ceding volume, which he calls A Winter Night's 
Vision. In this part are twelve woodcut portraits 
of the kings and dukes he writes about. Some of 
them seemed to strike me as old acquaintances, 
and I remembered that I had an edition of Stow’s 
Chronicles, 1580, illustrated with woodcuts. Upon 
comparison I found the following tabulated results : 
Mirrour for Magistrates. 

King Arthur is the same as Edward III. in Stow. 

Bi. Ironsides 


Alfred » Edward V. ™ 
Godwin 

Rob. Curthose . Henry IV. - 
Richard I. * Richard I. " 
John 

Edward IT. @ Henry I. - 
Edward V. a Edward VI. ms 
Richard IIT. 

Elizabeth - Elizabeth ~ 


Now in both volumes the same blocks must have 
been used for the impressions. It is a biblio- 
graphical question to trace the trade con- 
nexion between Ralph Newbury, who printed 
Stow’s Chronicles, and Felix Kyngston, who printed 
the Mirrour for Magistrates, and how the same 
blocks reappeared after an interval of thirty years. 
Perhaps there was an intermediate use between 
1580 and 1610. One can only wonder at the 
boldness of the printer in 1610 in calling that por- 
tit King Arthur which had passed as King Ed- 
ward III. in 1580, and the same with the others. 
Were there no woodcut portraits in the edition of 
Stow, 1604? Was the 1580 edition obsolete, and 
were the portraits considered mistakes, like many 
statements in the text? Apin WILLIAMs. 
Iechlade, 


Taz War Sones or tue Zotvs.—I have 
received the following from the Bishop of Natal : 


“In ‘N. & Q.,’ which you were so good as to send 
oy Tth last, p. 446), there are several errors in the 
forms of the three war songs, which you may think 
Proper to correct, as they are all given on my authority, 
and I fear that they must have arisen from indistinct 
Writing or copying :— 
Chaka’s 
* Wageda waged’ izizwe ! 
Siyauhlasela-fi!’ 
thoald be ‘ 
* Wageda waged ‘izizwe ! 





Siyauhlasela-pi?’ ] 


Or better—- 


* Wagedaged ‘izizwe ! 
Uyauhlasela-pi?! ’ 
‘ Thou hast finished, finished, the nations ! 
Where wilt thou make a foray now!’ 


Dingana’s 
* Asiyikuza sebabona, 
Us’ eziteri,’ 
should be 
* Asiyikuza sababona, 
Us’ eziteni!’ 
Cetshwayo’s 
‘ Uzitulele, 
Kagali’ muntro,’ 
should be 


* Uzitulele, 
Kagali’ muntu. 


The bishop adds :— 


“The following is the war song with which the Zulu 
warriors returned to their king from Isandhlwana, and 
which is said to be very popular with our own natives :— 

* Umlungu wahlab’ inkosi ! 
Uzingela inkonyana yesilo ! 
Siyayitanda inihlovu ! 
Bangepinde bayihlabe ! 
Aingene ! 
Wena, Nkonyana ka’ Ndaba 
Uy’ aliwa ! 
Zintshwayintshwayi 
Ningepinde nihlab’u Cetshwayo ! 
Literally,— 
* The white man struck at the king ! 
He hunts after the leopard’s cub ! 
But we are fond of the elephant ! 
They won't strike at him again ! 
Let it enter (the invading host) ! 
Thou cub of Ndaba (a great ancestor), 
Thou art disliked (by the white man) ! 
Ye who awish along (with trousers), 
You won't strike at Cetshwayo again.’’ 
The reader will observe that no London journal 
spells the name of the Zulu king in the way in 
which the bishop spells it. Mr. John Mullins, 
who lived for nearly six years at Ulundi, informs 
me that, if the Zulu pronunciation were literally 
followed, the name would be spelt “ Ketchwhyo.” 
F. W. Casson. 


Toru Durr.—I have not seen any allusion in 
“N. & Q.” to this most remarkable young woman, 
who died at Bhowanipore on August 30, 1877, in 
her twenty-second year. The Saturday Review of 
August 23, 1879, contains a brief account of her 
life and works, and I may add to it that she was, 
I believe, one of the authors of The Dutt Family 
Album, a volume of English verse, and good verse 
too, written entirely by the members of a Hindoo 
family. But Toru’s powers went far beyond this, 
as any reader of the Saturday will see. A Hindoo 
girl of two-and-twenty, who could with equal 
facility translate into English verse the Vishnu- 
parana of her own land or the poems of Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset; nay, who could 
actually write in French a novel full of vraisem- 
blance and of tragic power, and lay the scene of it 
in Brittany—such a‘girl is a phenomenon indeed, 
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and her death is an incalculable loss to Oriental 
literature. A. J. M. 


“ Gat-rooTHep.”—This word in Chaucer has 
been much diseussed. All seem now agreed that 
the sense is “gap-toothed,” as explained by Dr. 
Morris ; but he does not give the etymology. Mr. 
Wedgwood has an excellent article on it, in which, 
relying on the analogy of Swed. glestind, having 
teeth separated one from another, he suggests that 
there has been a loss of J, and that gat stands for 
glat. He proceeds to connect it with E. glade, 
which originally meant an opening cut through a 
wood. In all this he is quite right. It is very 
gratifying to find that the word still exists in 
Shropshire, with the sense predicted. Halliwell 
gives glat as meaning “a gap in a hedge”; but I 
am allowed to quote from an unpublished sheet in 
Miss Jackson’s Shropshire Glossary, which goes 
much further, and sets the matter entirely at rest. 
She not only explains glat as “a broken down 
opening in a fence,” but proceeds, “also, a gap in 
the mouth caused by loss of teeth. ‘ Dick, yo’ 
bin a flirt ; I thought yo’ wun gwein to marry the 
cook at the paas’n’s.’ ‘ Aye, but ’er’d gotten too 
many glats i’ the mouth fur me.’” 

Watrter W. Sxeart. 


APPROPRIATE SURNAMES.— Your correspondent’s 
reference (ante, p. 237) to Major Bullock and Mrs. 
Cow reminds me that, some five-and-twenty years 
since, Mr. Bullock, of Harborne, near Birmingham, 
told me that a friend of his at some assembly took 
him up to another gentleman, saying, “ You two 
ought to know each other, as each of you possesses 
such a valuable collection of modern paintings.” 
Whereupon Mr. Bullock said to the stranger, 
“Perhaps you may smile at my name, sir, for it is 
Bullock.” “Not so bad as mine,” said the other, 
“for my name is Sheepshanks.” 

Curupert Breve. 


A friend has just informed me that in North 
Shields there is a butcher named Bullock, and in 
Tynemouth a baker named Roll. Ros. Buarr. 

South Shields. 


I have been often told by my father that in the 
household of a Yorkshire squire, whose descendants’ 
residence is not far from me, the coachman’s name 
was Driver, the pad groom’s Will Saddler, and the 
gardener’s Peach. E. H. 

(See *N. & Q,,” 5! S, xi, 365, 446 ; xii. 186.) 


Gautama Buppna.—I see that Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s new poem, The Light of Asia, on this 
attractive subject, has been noticed in “ N. & Q.” 
(ante, p. 300) with the favour it doubtless deserves. 
But as the reviewers all seem to think Mr. Arnold 
the first adventurer in this field, it may be as well 
to call attention to The Story of Gatitama Buddha 


(Longmans, 1871), which I read at the time, and 
of which a copy is now before me. I know nothing 
of Mr. Phillips, except that his preface is dated 
from Leamington ; but, having a pleasant remem- 
brance of the grace and the dignified and appro- 
priate calm which pervade his poem, I desire to 
vindicate his right of priority—I do not say in 
merit, but in time. A. J. M. 


Epitarus.—In the churchyard of Sutton St, 
James, Lincolnshire, I found the following, which 
seem to me not devoid of merit. Perhaps they 
are quotations :— 

“ Lean not on earth, ’twill pierce thee to the heart, 

A broken reed at best, and oft a spear. 

On its sharp point peace bleeds and love expires.” 

“ Angels go as children go, 
Gathering the flowers they love ; 
So they gather little children 
To the angel-home above.” 
Also the following, I believe unique, version of 
a well-known one :— 
“ Affliction sore long time I bore, 
Physicians’ sti// was vain ; 
Till Christ the chief sent me relief, 
And eased me of my pain.” 
©. S. Jerram. 


CamBriaAN Encuisn.—In a field near Borth the 
following notice is put up, which I have copied 
verbatim :— 

“ Notice 
Any . PErsox 

Witt . Troxspass 

Tus . Lanp . Bex 

LIAEBLE . or Tuk . Low. 
And this in what one might expect to be the 
centre of Welsh civilization, only a few miles 
from the fashionable watering-place of Aberyst- 
with ! VIATOR. 


” 


Tue Earwest Autusions To “ Don Quixote” 
iv Enouisn Lirerature.—It would be interesting 
to note the earliest allusions to Don Quixote, The 
first known to me occurs in some verses prefixed 
to Coryat's Crudities, Lond., 1611, by a writer 
styling himself “Glareanus Vadianus.” He says 
that Coryat’s glorious deeds 

“ out face and fiercely daunt 
Guzman of Spaine, and Amadis of France, 
Uterpendragon, Urson, and Termagant, 

Great Don Quixote, and Joane of Orleance.” 
This must have been written a year before the 
appearance of Shelton’s translation. There is 
another allusion in the dedication of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
Lond., 1613. BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Tar First Inrirmary 1x Scottayp.—In the 
Monthly Chronicle for the year 1729, p. 173, under 
August 18, there is this announcement: “An 
Infirmary or Hospital for the Sick was lately open’d 
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kind that ever was in Scotland.” What an advance 
in this respect has been made in Scotland during 
the last century and a half! ABHBA, 


Yorxsuire Forx-Lore.—Speaking to a North 
Yorkshire farming man on the quantity of haws 
on the thorn trees this year, as indicative of a 
severe winter, he mentioned a North Riding saying, 
“Many haws, cold toes.” E. HatnsTone. 

Walton Hall. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
ou family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


A MS. Batuap, Seventeenta Century.— 
Has the following ballad ever been printed? It is 
taken from a’ MS. copy in a hand of the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the words in brackets 
being supplied where the paper is decayed. 


[Farye well the c}hurch of Adlingtunne, 
[The windows] be of glass ; 

{Full often-times] have I gon that way, 
(When Christ hath binn at mass ; 

[And all] was for that bonny wenches sake, 
[ That now is} dead, allas! 

[For allake !} shall I never se hir no more. 


[Farye well} the clark of Adlingtunne, 
For he will mak ady, 

[Who bulilded the chirch of lime and stonne 
[Upon t }be hill so high ; 

{And all] was for that bonny wenches sake, 
[That] now she lies therby ! 

Por allake ! shall I never se hir no more. 


Farye well the streates of Adlingtunne, 
That be so many fold; 

Full often times hav I gon that way, 
To chavng whyt mony for gould; 

And all was for that bonny wenches sake, 
That now she lyes full could ; 

For allake ! shall I never see hir no more. 


Farye well the water of Adlingetunne, 
That runns so dark and dime ; 

Full often times hav I gon therby, 
To se the white swann swime; 

And all was for that bonny wenches sake, 
That now she lies therin. 

For ailake, &c. 


Farye well the buttes of Adlingetunne, 
That standes vnder the hill ; 

And often times hav I gonn therby, 
And with so good a will; 

And all was for that bonny wenches suke, 
That now she lyes full still ; 

For allake, &c. 


Now will [1] sell my shotting glove, 
My braser and my bowe ; 

And wend vnto som far cuntrey 
Wher no man shall me knowe ; 

And all was for that bonny wenches sake, 
[That now she lyes full lowe] 

For allake, &c. 








Now will I sell my dager, 
So will I do my kyfe (knife ?) ; 
And all was for that bonny wenches sake, 
That shold have ben my wife. 
G. F. W. 


Sr. Szrvutcnre’s, Lonpoy.—Can any one tell 
me aught of Richard Glover and Richard Topping, 
churchwardens of this parish in the year 1633? 
Their names appear in connexion with certain 
important repairs and alterations which took place 
about this period in the parish church, the charges 
for the same for this particular year amounting to 
6981. and upwards. A Sir John Toppyng, bachelor 
and scholar of Cambridge, is mentioned in the will of 
William Benet, citizen and cooper. This document 
bears date Sept. 5, 1492. Masses for the repose 
of his soul were to be sung in the parish church of 
St. Sepulchre’s, at the “ Auter of St. Thomas’s 
Altarmass,” and bequests of money and coals are 
left for the benefit of decayed parishioners. 

Joun Epwarp Price, F.S.A. 

Albion Road, Stoke Newington. 


Joun Hicks, surrep at Canvt.—The following 
cutting is from the Times of Oct. 15 :— 

“The most curious, and to Englishmen the most 
interesting, gravestone to be found about Cabul is one, 
commemorative of a countryman, which bears a simple 
epitaph in large Roman letters. The monument is small 
and of marble, not of the usual Mahomedan description 
of upright headstone, but in imitation of sods raised over 
the grave. It is to be seen in a small burial-ground 
about a furlong to the east of the Peshawur gate. The 
inscription is rather confusedly engraved around the side 
of the stone, but it can be clearly deciphered, and runs 
as follows:—‘ Here lyes the bodye of Joseph Hicks, the 
son of Thomas Hicks and Edith, who departed this lyfe 
the llth of October, 1666.’ How our countryman 
happened to be in Cabul 200 years ago is still a mystery, 
and we believe that no further information has ever been 
discovered regarding this solitary traveller, whose bones 
rest in soil since hallowed by the blood of so many of 
England's heroes,” 

Who was he? Solitary as a traveller he may 
have been, but not solitary as an Englishman, 
for who cut this inscription? Had the English 
Government any envoy, consul, or agent at Cabul 
in the seventeenth century ? JAYDEE. 


Vicars or Parxswick.—Sir Robt. Atkyns, in 
his notice of Painswick, does not give the name 
of any vicar before Walter Jones, and he omits 
the year of his institution, as also of those of James 
Thomas, Roger Garway, William Ackson or Aston, 
and Samuel Rogers. The last (unless there were 
two vicars of the same name), Sir Robert says, had 
for patron King James, and in 1686 the trustees 
of the parish; an explanation of this would be 
acceptable. I should be grateful to any of your 
readers who would kindly send me the omitted 
dates or the names of the predecessors of Walter 
Jones. U. J. Davis. 


Court House, Painswick. 
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Joun Buiack, or THe “ Mornine Caronicie.” 
-—This journalist, so well known in his day, has 
lately been referred to in the Times as Dr. Black. 
Did he ever get a degree of doctor from any uni- 
versity? I believe not. He was dubbed doctor 
by Cowbett, who frequently mentioned him as 
“my doctor.” He was a German scholar, and 
may have had in after times a German degree. I 
do not doubt that it is Cobbett’s degree which has 
stuck to him. TLLCEE. 

Craven. 


Mapame Le Brvun.—I have in my possession 
a fine example of the celebrated portrait painter 
Madame Le Brun ; it is apparently of an actress, 
and, if English, painted about the year 1802, when 
Madame Le Brun visited England, and painted 
the portraits of the Prince of Wales, Lord Byron, 
&c. I wish to ascertain whom the portrait repre- 
sents, whether there are any means of getting a 
list of pictures painted by her while in England, 
also if any of her descendants are living who would 
be likely to give information. It has been sug- 
gested the portrait may represent the celebrated 
Mrs, Abington, an actress of that time. 

H. Savrer. 


“Tae Usiversat Macaziye.”—What are the 
dates of the birth and death of this periodical, 
which had a career of perhaps forty or fifty years’ 
duration in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century? Enshrined in its pages were innumer- 
able stories, voyages, travels, a monthly chronicle 
of current events, and biographical memoirs ; it 
was illustrated by many excellent copper-plate 
engravings. I can well remember that dipping 
into its pages in my boyish days afforded me the 
very greatest pleasure, and made me acquainted 
with the history and manners of the former part 
of the reign of King George IIT. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Sitver Bapnor.—I have before me a silver 
badge with inscription “St. James Society.” It 
is in the form of a star, with a gilt bell in the 
centre, and a date 1824, with a small engraved 
bell between the figures. It has been suggested 
that it may have something to do with the parish 
of Aldgate. Does any society of this name still 
exist in London or elsewhere? Any information 
upon the subject would be acceptable. 

J.C. J. 


Booxstypine with Wire.—When and by 
whom was this first introduced? I find it adopted 
by Macmillan & Co. in the binding of Eternal 
Hope, by Canon Farrar, 1878. 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 


Wasted a Humorous Morro.—Will any one 
help me to find a humorous motto for a badge 





consisting of a bat or vampire bearing a blood-rej 

heart? The heart of course need not be alluded 

to. A. F. §. 
St. James's, 8.W. 


Butt-saitinc IN Enoianp. — Required the 
latest date of this occurrence in our own country, 
An old advertisement gives me a record that a bull 
was to be baited at the “ Blue Boar's Head” Ing, 
opposite the church of Waltham Abbey, in Esser, 
on Whitsun Monday, 1750, and “any gentleman 
bringing « dog should be entertained at a dinner 
free.” C. Gouprye, 

Romford, Essex. 


Tue Mocrperep Carer or Giexcor.—Dow 
any information exist as to where Ian and Alister, 
the two sons of the murdered chief of Glencoe, 
fled after the massacre? Are there any proofs 
that either of them or their direct descendants 
subsequently settled in a Perthshire parish, as by 
some they are understood to have done ? 

F. J. M. 
Edinburgh. . 


“Drumcroe.”—Can any of your readers give 
information about the music called “ Drumelog” 
mentioned in Mr. Black’s book The Daughter of 
Heth? Hitherto neither Scotch musicians nor 
Edinburgh music-shops know anything about 7 


Bath. 


“ GARRULOUS OLD AaGE.”—We have been taught 
by poets from Homer’s time that old age is 
characterized by great talkativeness, but ig not 
this altogether false, and contrary to experience? 
I find that old men are very far indeed from being 
great talkers, and I am sure that they cannot come 
near young men and maidens in this respect. The 
chattering age is from about eighteen to thirty; 
at seventy we do not care for the fatigue of talking, 
and are not likely to find listeners if we did. 
“N. & Q.” is the place to ventilate all sorts of 
errors, and it would be interesting to know if this 
time-honoured phrase is not eminently untrue. 

E. CopaaM Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


Tue Krixe’s Szrseant at Anms.— What duties 
were attached to the office of King’s Serjeant at 
Arms, when was that office created, and does it 
still exist? There exist, I know, two officers 
called Serjeants at Arms, one in attendance on the 
House of Lords, the other in attendance on the 
House of Commons, but these do not appear to be 
styled Queen’s Serjeants at Arms. Sylvanus 
Urban, Gent., records, under date of May 7, 1749, 
the marriage of Thomas Coke, King’s Serjeant # 
Arms, and the death, under date of January], 
1760, of John Mason, King’s Serjeant at Arms 
The former was supposed to have been a nephe# 
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of Sir Thomas Coke, Knight of the Bath, created 

May 9, 1744, Earl of Leicester, and certainly pre- 

deceased his uncle, who died April 20, 1759. 
Freperic LaRPENtT. 


Warer-corour Drawines: Mr. Watrter 
Fawxes’s Gattery.—This gentleman in 1819 
opened to public view his beautiful collection of 
drawings at his elegant mansion in Grosvenor 
Place. His collection consists entirely of water- 
colour drawings : it is peculiarly rich in Turner’s 
drawings. The west drawing-room contains forty 
of them, and the bow drawing-room twenty of his 
sketches, which are singularly beautiful. The 
other drawings are by Fielding, Smith, Robson, 
Atkinson, Varley, Hills, De Wint, Glover, Prout, 
Ibbetson, Garrard, Swinburne, and Heaphy.” Does 
this collection still exist? Wvyatr Papworru. 

a numerous and elaborate series of articles on this 
ee which is now publishing in the Atheneum. In 
the first of these (Sept. 27) is a reference to the source 
of our correspondent’s quotation from Carey's Memoirs 
of the Fine Arts in England. Mr. Fawkes was one of 
the most distinguished Yorkshiremen of his day, an 
M.P., an author, and a great friend of Turner and other 
artists. ] 


Parker Famity, Starr. anp Satop.—Can you 
give me information about two families named 
Parker, living in Staffordshire and Shropshire 
about the beginning of the last century? Antony 
Parker, amongst others, resided at Madeley, was 
connected with the Darbys and Pritchards, and 
died 1766. He was possibly born at Pool Quay. 
His daughter Esther married one Levi, a repre- 
sentative of the other family, reputed Jacobite, 
and probably from Newcastle-under-Lyme or 
Madeley. Was either family connected with the 
Parkers of Park Hall, in Shropshire ? 

a X. & 


Dramatic: First APPEARANCE oF Miss 
Srernens, &c.—When did Miss Stephens first 
ee on the stage? I think she appeared in 

Heir of Venoni, some time in 1815-16, and 
sang “ Oh, say not woman’s heart is bought,” com- 
posed by John Whitaker. Can you give me the 
date of the first night of the opera of The Slave ? 

J. How. 

[In Vincent's Dictionary of Biography it is stated that 
Miss Stephens made her début, as Mandane, in Artaxerzes, 
Sept. 7, 1812.) 

Tae New Esouisa Dictionary or Tue Pui- 
LoLocicat Sociery.—Will readers of “ N. & Q.” 
supply for the new English Dictionary of the Phi- 
lological Society, which is intended to give illus- 
trative citations for every word in the language, 
quotations (with exact reference to work, volume, 
page, and edition) for any of the following words ?— 
Abscist, abalienation, abb (yarn for the warp), 
abannation or abannition, abarticulation, abatised, 
abatude, abdicative, abditive, abducent, abduction 








(in logic), abecedary (n.), aberrate, aberrating (De 
Quincey), aberuncate, aberuncator, abhorrition, 
abiogenous, abiogenesis, abjudication, abjugate, 
abjunctive, abjurement, ablactate, ablactation (in 
arching), ablaqueate, ablation (amputation), able- 
gate, ablepsy, abligate, abligation, abligurition, 
ablocate, ablocation, abluent, ablute, abluvion. 
Also for the following before the dates named :— 
Abatis, 1809 ; abdominal, 1746; abduct, 1837 ; 
abductor, 1872 ; abeam, 1836 ; aberdevine, 1770 ; 
abettal, 1861; abeyant, 1866; abey, 1868; 
abnormal, 1842; abnormity, 1859; abnormous, 
1771; ablaze, 1800. And for the following after 
the dates annexed :—Abalienate, 1585 ; abature, 
1630 ; aberr, 1646 ; abhorment, 1648 ; abjndicate, 
1602; ablaqueation, 1700; ablegation, 1700 ; 
abnormous, 1855. Not reference to dictionaries 
in which the words are entered, but instances of 
their actual use are wanted. Tue Epiror. 

[We gladly give insertion to the above first instalment 
of illustrative citations required. The editor of the new 
dictionary is Dr. Murray, Mill Hill, London, N.W., to 
whom it is particularly requested that all answers may 
be sent direct by post-card.] 


AvuTnHors oF QuotraTions WANTED.— 
“ The thin red line.” R. F. 8. 


Replies. 
“ POSY.” 
(5% S. xii. 188, 289.) 
Mr. Picton mentions my derivation of the word 


from Fr. pensée, but this was an error corrected in the 
second edition of my Dictionary. I have no sort of 


doubt that it is simply poesy, as is shown by the quo- 


tations in Mr. Picron’s article. It is no objection 
that the posy is not always poetry. It is sufficient, 


as Skinner says, to justify the derivation, that the 


motto is commonly given in rhyme or metre. In 
illustration of the “ cutlers’ poetry” of the Mer- 


chant of Venice, I may mention that in an out-of- 
the-way inn in Switzerland, where I passed more 
than sixty years ago, all the knives and forks had 
a posy on the handle of each, legible through the 


One or two of these I remember :— 
“ Wer geht viel aus 
Verliesst sein Haus,” 
“Tn dieser Welt 
Alles am’s Geld.” 
“ Mit Ducaten 
Thut man Thaten.” 
And so forth. 
The derivation from Fr. poser, to put, is quite 


horn. 


untenable, because there is no posé in French in 
the sense of posy, and the word could not have 


been formed in English from a French verb. Mr. 
Picron’s explanation of the word in the sense of 


& nosegay is precisely that which I have given in 


my Dictionary. H. Wepewoop. 
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This word is earlier than either Shakespeare or 
Spenser. A book published in 1580 bears the 
title, “A Posie | of Gilloflowers, eche | differing 
from other in | Colour and Odour, | yet all Sweete. 

| By Humfrey Gifford, Gent.” LEarlier still, in 
1573, was published Gascoigne’s Posies, in which 
book the word is thus explained :— 


“A pretie Posie gathered is of Flowers, Hearbes, and 
Weedes. 


This Posie is so pickt, and choysely sorted throw 
There is no Flower, Herbe, nor Weede, but serves some 
purpose now.” Hazlitt’s edit., vol. i. p. 20. 
Those who first used the word certainly meant 
a bunch of flowers, and so I yet hear it used in this 
part of the county, where the children have a habit 
of threading daisies on long “ bents” in the spring 
and calling them posites. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


There is entered in one of the account books of 
the city of Oxford a list of the money collected for 
the great lottery the lst of Apri!, 1568, at the end 
of which is the following :— 

“The somme of bothe gatheringes is xxx" xj* viij* 
wherof laid into the lottarye in the name of Thomas 
Williams Alderman, fyfteyne poundes and his poyrye is 
Oxonia petit equalia. 

“ Also in Master Levyns name fyftene poundes and his 
poisye ys Aliis dat aliis aufert fortuna.” 


W. H. Toryer. 
Oxford. 


“ He promised to buy me a garland of roses, 

A garland of posies ; 

A little straw hat set off with blue ribbons, 

To tie up my bonny brown hair.” 
I have had this version given me of the lines 
y aay by Mr. F. R. Fowxe. I cannot say much 
or the metre, but it may be worth inserting as a 
different reading, although not contributing a new 
light on the meaning of “ posy.” Nomap. 


In Cumberland, which is certainly as much in 
the north of England as South Shields, I have 
always heard the word posy applied to a small 
bunch of flowers, not to a single flower, and in 
many parts of Scotland posy is always used in the 
same sense. B. J. 


Posie in Scots always means a bunch of flowers, 
not a single flower, and is perhaps derived from 
posé, flowers placed together. The word flower is 
constantly used in the sense of a bouquet of flowers. 
A pose means a heap of articles laid down, but 
there is no accent. J. R. Hare. 

Blairhbill. 


In Ulster dialect this means a single flower, but 
I wish to observe that the word flower is sometimes 
used here for a bunch of flowers. 


W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 








——. 


AVOURE: AVOURIES. 
(5" §. xii. 88, 153, 237, 273, 310.) 

Pror. Sxeat says that I overlook “the fact 
that, just as lower represents both locare and laudare, 
so avouer represents both advocare and advotare” 
I do not overlook it at all. I entirely deny the 
existence of such a form as advotare. It is not 
found in Ducange, nor is it cited by Brachet, 
Scheler, Littré, or Raynouard in his Pr 
Dictionary. The nearest approach to it is an 
instance of advotum in Ducange as the translation 
of Fr. aveu : “Retentio feodi per advotum: re. 
tenue du fief par aveu.” In support of the deriva- 
tion of avow, to acknowledge as one’s own, from 
votare, to vow, Pror. Sxkrat cites a form which 
appears to be a mere mistake. He says that “Du- 
cange gives Low Lat. advovare as another form of 
advoare, where advovare clearly refers to vovere and 
not to vocare.” I find no such form as advovare in 
Ducange. The only entry which could be mis 
taken for it is, “ Advouare, eidem notione [with 
advocare immediately preceding] ex Gallico ad- 
vouer.” Avoer and avouer were both in use in 
Old French, and were Latinized as advoare and 
advouare respectively. But these words are never 
used in the sense of making a vow. Avow (never 
advow) in the sense of the simple vow, either verb 
or noun, is a purely English formation, and is clearly 
distinguished in the Promptoriwm from avow, cor- 
responding to Fr. avouer: “ Awowyn, or to make 
awowe : voveo. Avowyn, or to stonde by the for- 
sayde worde or dede: advoco.” If Fr. avouer, in 
the sense of acknowledging one as lord, or re 
ciprocally of taking on oneself the responsibilities 
of lordship, is from votum, veu, how comes it that 
it is universally represented in the earliest law 
Latin by advocare? But when once it is admitted 
that avoury, “adoption, patronage, undertaking, 
or answering for another,” is from advoco, the case 
is given up, because avowry is merely the sub- 
stantival form of the verb avow, to take the re- 
sponsibility of certain matters on oneself. 

H. Wepewoop. 


Humpnry Pringavx, Jonny PRIDEAUX, AND 
Orners or THE Name (5 §. xii. 283.)—Pror. 
Mayor’s notes on the family of Prideaux lead me 
to think that the following memoranda and re 
ferences, concerning persons of the name who were 
living during the period embraced between the 
years 1639 and 1663, may be of service. They are 
extracted from my father’s Civil War collections. 
It must by no means be taken for granted that all 
the notes under one head relate to the same person. 
Those to Prideaux, ——, could most of them pro 
bably be given to their right owners by any one 
sufficiently interested in the — —ae 
separately with the pedigrees before him. 
Chester's. edition of the Westminster Abbey Re- 
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contains information about this family, 
325, 358, and there are references to many 
igrees in Dr. Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide. 
Prideaux, Bevil. Deputy Commissary of Mus- 
ters among the Reformados for service in Ireland 
British Museum Tracts, 669, f. 6/32). Captain 
in the Earl of Peterborough’s regiment in the 
Parliamentary army, 1642 (Peacock’s Army List 
of Rowndheads and Cavaliers, second edition, 


98). 

P prideenx, Edmund and Sir Edmund. Member 
of the Long Parliament for Lyme Regis; Parlia- 
ment of 1654 for the same; 1659 for the same ; 
Attorney-General 1650 ; justice of peace the same 
year for Cornwall ; mentioned in Sarcastic Notices 
of the Long Parliament, ed. 1863, p. 36. One of 
the proposed Knights of the Royal Oak for Corn- 
wall in 1660. Estate valued at 9001. (Burke’s 
Commoners, i. 688). Mentioned in the following 

: Husband’s Orders, Ordinances, and Declara- 
tions, ii. 16,44, 130, 208, 387, 514, 515, 571, 572; 
Rushworth’s Hist. Coll, iii. 1107, v. 342, 846, vii. 
755 ; Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, i. 43, ii. 158, 
404, 405, 413, 415; Cotton and Woollcombe ; 
Exeter Gleanings, pp. 86, 94, 116, 164, 200, 201 ; 
Historical Manuscripts Commission Report, v. 77, 
vi. 26; Cromwelliana, Index ; Scotch Acts, vi. 1, 
Index ; Commons Journals, First Index. 

Prideaux, Edward, of Padstow. Justice of peace 
for Cornwall, 1650. 

Prideaux, Francis. Ensign under Major Thomas 
§t. Aubyn during the Civil War (List of Officers 
daiming the Sixty Thousand Pounds, &c., 1663, 
p. 114). 

Prideaux, John. Major in Jonathan Trelawny’s 
regiment. Another person of the same name cap- 
tain in Lewis Tremayne’s regiment (List of Officers 
daiming, &c., p. 131). 

Prideaux, Matthias. Son of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, captain in the Royal army. Walker's Suf- 
ferings, ii. 116 ; Wood’s Ath, Ox., ed. 1721, ii. 97 ; 
Fasti, pp. 41, 49. 

Prideaux, Sir Peter. Husband, i. 937, ii. 130, 
170; Rushworth, iii. 913 ; Hist. MSS. Com. Rep., 
iv. 35 ; Com. Jour., First Index. 

Prideaux, Prue. Ensign in Lord Saye’s regi- 
ment in the Parliamentary army (Peacock’s Army 
List, p. 30). 

Prideaux, Sir Richard. Compounded for his 
estate for 1811. 17s. 4d. (Dring’s Catalogue, p. 89). 
Rushworth, iii. 1105, iv. 639, vi. 110, 115 ; Sprigg’s 
Anglia Rediviva, ed. 1854, p. 229. 

Prideaux, Sir Thomas. Rushworth, iii. 913. 

Prideaux, William. Royalist colonel (List of 
Oficers claiming, &c., p. 108). 

Prideaux, A colonel killed at Marston 








Moor (“The Royal Martyrs,” Soc. Ant. Broad- 

tides, p. 537). Scobell, i. 112, 117, ii. 341 ; Rush- | 

Worth, iii. 1241, v. 298, vi. 477, vii. 1292; Hist. 
BS. Com. Rep., v. 166, 172, 180, vi. 6, 26, 47 ; 








Whitelock, ed. 1853, Index; Com. Jour., First 
Index. Mase Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


SHAKSPEARE IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE (5% §, xii. 
101, 159.)—The following brief particulars are 
submitted as showing that several members of the 
Perkes family were living in the neighbourhood 
of Stratford-on-Avon in the time of Shakespeare, 
and that he had therefore no occasion to travel 
out of his native county to discover the name :— 

“1586, 4 Sept. Baptysed Henry Townsend, 
the sonn of John Townsend and Darrity his wyff, 
Will’m Meaydes, Henry Shaxsper, Elizabeth 
Perkes, pleages ” (Parish register of Snitterfield). 

“William Perkes, Hary Shakspere,” and others 
are named in a memorandum probably relating to 
a suit concerning property at Snitterfield (Halli- 
well’s Life of Shakespeare, ed. 1848, p. 8). 

Robert Webb, of Snitterfield (cousin of the 
poet), is recorded to have married Mary, daughter 
of a John Perkes ; and Susanna Perkes, of Bearley, 
a village close to Snitterfield, was the wife of one 
of the Rylands, a family of standing in that locality 
(Burke’s History of the Commoners, ed. 1838, 
vol. iv. p. 407). 

In 1615-6 Sir Edward Fisher, Thomas Perks, 
and others, were defendants in certain Exchequer 
proceedings concerning the manor and parsonage 
of Mickleton, which, though in Gloucestershire, is 
only about eight miles distant from Stratford 
(Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public Records, 
1877, p. 649). 

Thus much for Perkes. Concerning “ Visor of 
Woncot” (which strongly resembles the Wincot 
mentioned in the opening of the Taming of the 
Shrew), it seems probable that it was an imaginary 
name for a real person, just as Shallow stands for 
Sir Thomas Lucy, and that this person, by some 
act of oppression or in some other way, had laid 
himself open to rebuke. It will be observed that 
Visor is described as “an arrant knave” who was 
much complained of. Now Shakespeare had 
judgment as well as wit, and though he might 
wish by a satirical touch or two to refer to the 
evil-doer and his abettors, he might deem it pru- 
dent at the same time not to make the allusion 
so marked as to be personal and offensive—hence 
the choice of some other than the actual name. 

Wa. Unperaitt. 

66, Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


Eastern Oricin or A Jest or Scoain (5" §, 
xi. 302, 382, 426.)—The Dialogues of Creatures 
was printed at Gouda by Gerard Leew in 1480, 
five years before the earliest known Eulenspiegel, 
and an English edition of it by Rastell about 1518. 
The readers of “ N. & Q.” may be glad to have the 
version of the jest contained in the Dialogues, as 
it is a book of excessive rarity. I gave twenty-five 
guineas for my copy, many years ago, although it 
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has four leaves in fac-simile. Its popularity has 
caused it to be nearly thumbed out of existence. 
It contains more than 100 curious woodcuts, many 
of which are very clever, with the expressions 
capitally rendered. 

“On a tyme a ryatowre sayde to his felows whan he 

sawe a pouer man bere a lambe to the markette to sell. 
Will ye haue the lambe thut he berith to markette. And 
they sayde. ye withe good wyll And he ordeynyd his 
felows to stonde in dyuerse placis as the poreman shulde 
come / and euery of them shulde aske if he wolde sell the 
dogge that he bare. And whan the first had askyd 
hym / he answerde and sayde. It is not a dogge/ but a 
lambe, and whan thei had met with hym all and askyd 
so / the symple man beleuyd that y* lambe was a dogge / 
and so let them haue it for lytel or nowghte.”— Dialogues 
of Creatures Moralysed, DD iii, 
This jest appears to have been universal in the 
Middle Ages—in the very atmosphere, so to speak, 
transmitting flashes and echoes to the present day. 
The following I heard repeated by one of the per- 
petrators when living in Manchester, about thirty- 
five years ago. I regret that it is so long since I 
left Lancashire that I am doubtful about being 
able to give it in the correct dialect :— 

“Tom went out o’ th’ shop, and a lot on us agreed ta 

hev a lark we ’im: we thowt we would freiten ‘im loike, 
So when he came in Ned says, ‘Art tha badly, lad?’ 
He says, ‘Noa; whoi?’ ‘ Cause tha looks whoite.’ Then 
comes up Jack ; he ge’is a jump, and says, ‘ Tom, what's 
tha matter wi’ thee, lad! but tha does look bad. Whoi, 
tha heiid’s swelled.’ Says he, ‘Git out, or I'll swell thy 
heiid fo’ tha.’ I'll gi’ tha a buzz at ear-hoile. Next 
comes up Bill and two or three more, and they all says, 
* Whoi, Tom ‘s summat tha matter wi’ him; his hedd’s 
swelled.’ ‘Not it,’ says he, beginning to be alarmed. 
* But it is ; try thee hat on, an’ tha ’ll see.’” 
The band of his hat had previously been tightened ; 
so when he tried to put it on, and could not, he 
became downright frightened, went home, and 
took to his bed. After he had been there a few 
days he was told of the trick, and recovered. 

When this occurred I had never read the 
Dialogues, Howleglass, Gesta Romanorum, or 
Scogin’s Jests. Neither I nor the actors in the 
joke knew of the existence of any such books. So, 
as I remarked before, it must have been in the 
atmosphere. R. R. 

Boston. 


Tue Roya Sienature (5" §. xii. 206, 255, 
276, 314.)—The Queen signs the first commission 
of every officer who enters Her Majesty’s army. 
The subsequent commissions, which are in fact 
promotions, are not signed by the Queen. The 
Queen also signs every military Gazette. 

SEBASTIAN. 


LaycasHire Batiaps (5 §, xii. 147.)—S. S. 
will find the May song referred to on p. 567 of 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, under date May 1. The 
er quoted in A Year in a Lancashire Garden 
forms the second and third verses. William Hone, 
in introducing it, says :— 








“This Mayer's song is a composition, or rather a medley, 
of great antiquity, and I was therefore very desirous to 
procure a copy of it: in accomplishing this, however, 
I experienced more difficulty than I had anticipated: 
but at length succeeded in obtaining it from one of the 
Mayers.” 

Hone prints the song under the head of “May 
Day at Hitchin in Hertfordshire.” The late Mr, 
John Harland, F.S.A., reprinted this song in his 
Bailads and Songs of Lancashire, London, Whit- 
taker, 1865, and it would be interesting to know 
why he did so, as it is evident its use is not con- 
fined to Lancashire. The second song referred to 
by S. 5. may be found on p. 120 of Mr. Harland’s 
book. It opens thus :— 

* Come and listen awhile unto what we shall say 

Concerning the season, the month we call May; 

For the flowers they are springing, and the birds they 

do sing, 

And the basiers are sweet in the morning of May.” 
This song, Mr. Harland says, “ is said to have been 
written by a Swinton (near Manchester) man.” 
For a full collection of Lancashire ballads and 
songs, S. S. cannot do better than read Mr. Har- 
land’s book. G. H. 8. 


Heaton Moor, 


See Harland’s Lancashire Lyrics, Modern Songs 
and Ballads, London, 1866. 
H. Fisawic, F.S.A. 


8. S. will find the “ Hitchin May Day Song,” 
which contains the lines published in “N. & Q.,.” 
beginning, “ We have been rambling all the night,” 
in Chambers’s old Standard VI. Reading Book, 
in use about eleven years ago. 

J. W. CHiprEenDALe. 


For the air and words of the Lancashire ballad, 
where every verse ends with “ For the baziers are 
sweet in the morning of May,” see Chambers’s 
Book of Days, i. 546. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


DunsTaBLE AND Pain Speaxine (5% S. xii. 
149.)—In Bohn’s Handbook of Proverbs, p. 197, 
“ As plain as Dunstable road ” occurs as one of the 
Bedfordshire proverbs taken out of Dr. Fuller's 
Worthies of England, with the following note by 
Ray :— 

“It is applied to things plain and simple......Such is 
this road, being broad and beaten, as the confluence of 
many leading to London from the north and north-west 
parts of this land. I conceive, besides this, there is ap 
allusion to the first syllable of this name, Duastable, for 
there are other roads in England as broad, plain, and well 


beaten as this.” 
A. L. MayYHew. 
Oxford. 


Sir Ricnarp Vrvray (5™ S. xii. 148.)—Mr 
Hooper asks for particulars of the “ elaborate book 
dealing with the problems of biology” by Sir 
Richard Vyvyan of Trelowarren. r. W. P. 
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Courtney, in an obituary notice of the Cornish 
baronet says :— 

“Tn early life he dabbled in science, and in 1825 printed 
for private circulation An Essay on Arithmo-Phystology. 
which purported to be ‘a chronological classification of 
organized matter. A subsequent volume, entitled 
Psychology ; or, a Review of the Arguments in Proof of 
the Existence and Immortality of the Animal Soul (1831), 
was suppressed immediately after publication, and a 
bibliographer may think himself fortunate if he lights 
upon a copy of either of these works. It was no doubt 
the recollection of this longing after scientific study that 
caused him to be included in the list of authors of the 
notorious Vestiges of Creation.” 

J. H. Nopat. 


CumBerRLAND Row, Lampeta (5% §. xii. 149.) 
—This row was named after the Duke of Cumber- 
land, second son of George II., another of whose 
titles was Earl of Kennington. Thus the houses 
could not have acquired their designation before 
1726, though it is possible they may have beén 
erected earlier. 


Joun Harmar (5 S§. xii. 229.)—I think Apia 
will find probably the best account of John Harmar 
or Harmer in Dr. Bloxam’s Register of the Instruc- 
tors in Grammar of Magdalen College, Oxford 
(p. 151). This book has been printed privately 
for the college, and as each volume made its 
appearance it was deposited in the British Museum, 
Bodleian, Cambridge, Dublin, and Advocates’ 
(Edinburgh) libraries, so that reference can be made 
to it by those on the spot, and of course there are 
copies in private hands, chiefly Magdalen men. 
For painstaking, accuracy, and research the book 
must take a high place, and when the last volume 
is out, and a good general index made to the whole, 
it will be very valuable to future generations. 

Grsses Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Tre “ Vatparrer” Boccaccio (5" §. xii. 244.) 
—Any one not knowing the real history of the sale 
referred to by Mr. Rute would imagine that 
White Knight was the name of the owner of the 
library, and would probably wonder how he became 
owner of a book which only seven years before had 
been bought by the Marquis of Blandford for 
22601. “White Knights” (in Berkshire, not far 
from Reading) was the country seat of the marquis, 
and hence the library took its name. The Boccaccio 
appears in the auction catalogue as lot 765 (fourth 
day's sale, June 10), but was postponed to the 17th 
in order that it might be put up on the anniversary 
of the former sale (June 17, 1812) Although 
knocked down for 875 guineas to Messrs. Long- 
man, it is well known that the real purchaser was 
Earl Spencer. F. N. 


Taz Quaint Siew (5" S. xii. 309) which Mr. 
EMS saw at Haarlem represents the four sons of 


Heymon riding the horse Bayard, a legend of the 


W. E. By, \ 


Carlovingian cycle of which many editions exist, 

usually representing on the title-page the four 

heroes riding on the same horse. In German they 

are called “ Die vier Heymon’s Kinder,” in French 

“ Les quatre fils Aymon.” They appear in Ariosto’s 

Orlando. | ee 
Atheneum. 


Your correspondent may probably find some- 
thing about the Haarlem sign in De Uithangteekens 
in verband met Geschiedenis en V olksleven beschouwd 
door J. van Lennep en J. Ter Gouw. 

EpwarpD Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Wenstwortn, Eart or Srrarrorp (5 S. v. 
447, 468, 523; vi. 98, 179, 298.)—Mr. G. W. 
Tomuinson says: “In Baker's History of St. 
John’s College, at p. 206, it is incidentally men- 
tioned that he was admitted during the mastership 
of Dr. Clayton (seventeenth master), whose term 
of office expired before May 16, 1612. There 
must be some mistake in this statement, because 
Hunter found the register of his marriage with the 
Lady Margaret Clifford at Londesborongh, which 
event was solemnized on Oct. 22, 1611.” I do not 
follow the reasoning here. Dr. Clayton was 
admitted master Dec. 22, 1595, and died May 2, 
1612. Thomas Wentworth took the degree of 
M.A. (as nobilis) in 1612, and Baker says (p. 206, 
n. 6), “I am not sure he continued under Dr. 
Gwyn.” All this hangs well together, and is no 
way inconsistent with Wentworth’s marriage, 
Oct. 22, 1611. Even now sometimes an under- 
graduate, more ardent than prudent, finds a wife 
in the vacation, and brings her up in the Michael- 
mas term. 

I have known Thomas Baker intimately now for 
thirty years, and advise no one to challenge his 
statements, especially on his own ground, without 
extreme caution, patient research, and long delibe- 
raticn. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Heratpic Guass at Hassop Hatt (5 §, xii. 
305.)—In Baker's Northamptonshire (London, 
1822-30), under the head of Warkworth, mention 
is made of the glass which Scorus describes. 
Wood visited the place, and reference is given by 
Baker to the passage in the edition of Wood by 
Bliss (vol. i. p. xxxvi), where it is stated that “in the 
gallery of the said house are the armes, quarterings, 
crests, and mottos of several of the nobility of 
England.” This description is extremely meagre, 
but Scorus may like to know of it. I do not 
know what authority Scorus has for the form 
“ Anastacia” which he uses. In Baker's tran- 


scripts of the monumental inscriptions in Wark- 
worth Church, on the tablets which he numbers 4 
and 9 respectively, the name is in each case written 








The inscriptions illustrate some 


* Anastasia.” 
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other points, unconnected with those raised by 
Scorvs, as I shall hope to show on another occa- 
sion. C. H. E. Carmicnast. 


Are the arms of Sackville accurately described, 
ante, p. 3057 I have always understood the bend 
was not vair, though it looks like it, but the orna- 
ment (repeated) of the end of the scabbard granted 
to Sackville, who took it from the French king at 
Agincourt. SEBASTIAN, 


SprrriTtvatism, Secorp Sient, &c. (5 S. xii. 
268, 294, 313.)—To the list given by Mr. Car- 
MICHAEL in answer to Mr. Woo.tcomse’s inquiry 
I may add, of newspapers, the Spiritualist, pub- 
lished weekly by E. W. Allen, which and the 
Medium are the chief organs of the movement 
in England. There is another paper, Spiritual 
Notes, published monthly in Hackney, and it is 
probable that the list will before long be in- 
creased. The Psychological Review, monthly, is 
edited by Mr. William White, author of the Life 
of Swedenborg. Human Nature has recently 
deceased. Of books there areabundance. Besides 
the report of the Dialectical Society’s committee I 
would especially recommend Mr. Woo.tcomBe to 
read Mr. Crookes’s Researches into the Phenomena 
called Spiritualistic ; Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism ; Psychography 
and Spirit Identity, two small volumes of expe- 
riences, chiefly personal, by “M.A.Oxon.” (the 
author being himself a medium of extraordinary 
power and an accomplished writer); Proof Palp- 
able of Immortality and Planchette, by Mr. Epes 
Sargent (an American author of ability and attain- 
ments). The works of Mr. Dale Owen, Footfalls 
on the Boundaries of another World and The De- 
bateable Land, are better known, and should also 
be consulted by any one desiring to see the evi- 
dences of spiritualism well stated. There are also 
two little volumes by Mr. Harrison, 33, Museum 
Street, W.C, (Spirit People and Spirits before our 
Eyes), from whom, and from Mr. Burns, 15, 
Southampton Row, Holborn, all the above and 
many others can be obtained. Some of the best 
attested facts are recorded, from time to time, in 
the Spiritualist newspaper. Mr. Froude’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century is well worth reading 
for its own sake, but it has nothing whatever to 
do with the evidences of modern spiritualism, 
though Crarry’s meaning in suggesting it is 
quite apparent. 

I should mention that no spiritualist literature 
is allowed to be placed on Messrs. Smith’s book- 
stalls, a fact which, I cannot but think, will one 
day meet with its appropriate comment. It may 


be as well to add that there are many readers of 
this literature who are usually classed asspiritualists, 
and who are willimg to accept the opprobrium of 
the name, who are by ‘ho means committed to what 
may be called the orthodox spiritualist theory of 





the phenomena, viz., that they are all, or most} : 
due to the agency of spirits of the (so-called) dead, 
As an investigator of some experience, I have 
myself arrived at a very decided opinion to the 
contrary, while fully admitting the transcendent 
importance and significance of the “ manifestations,” 
C. C. M. 
Temple. 


Mr. Woottcomse will find a good deal of infor. 
mation in Dr. Carpenter’s Two Lectures on Ma- 
merism, Spiritualism, &c., London, 1877. 


W. 8. K. 


Keerinc Scnoot in THE Parvise (5 §, xi 
366, 394, 472 ; xii. 37, 49, 91, 149, 197, 277,.)— 
I dare say your readers are weary of this subject, 
buat I must crave space for a word or two in reply 
to Mr. Tew. 

It seems to be admitted on all hands that there 
is not the slightest evidence that a church porch or 
the room over it was ever called a parvise in me- 
dizeval times, and that the derivation of the word 
from “parvis pueris ibi edoctis” is utterly un- 
tenable. I further asserted that there is no record 
to be found of any school having been kept in the 
parvise, wherever and whatever that may be, 
Against this Mr. Tew quotes a gloss or comment 
from Wats to the effect “that the poor scholar 
(pauperculum) was not only compelled to teach 
a school, but to write out copies of the school books 
and sell them to the children.” There is not 
a word here about the school being kept in the 
parvise. In the text of Matthew Paris it is stated 
that these books were sold in the parvise, “ venditis 
in parvisio libellis,’ for the very natural reason 
that the parvise, being an open space in front of the 
church, was frequently surrounded, as at Paris, by 
houses and shops. When a statement is so simple 
and clear it seems a strange exercise of ingenuity 
to endeavour to wrest a meaning utterly un- 
warranted either by the circumstances or by the 
text. J. A. Pictox. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Nores on tHe Evneuisn Cuunrca (5 §. xii. 
183, 275.)—The word zapocxia, as used in their 
addresses by the Apostolic Fathers, appears to 
have continued the idea of sojourning, the position 
of foreigners, exiles from their home, pilgrims and 
strangers, such as it bears in the New Testament 
(Acts xiii. 17; comp. 1 Pet. ii. 11, Acts vii. 6, 
Eph. ii. 19, St. Luke xxiv. 18, Heb. xi. 9). Thom- 
dike preferred the translation “dwelling beside” 
Philippi, Corinth, &c., as indicating the district, 
not the mother church, though church and city 
were conterminous. Bishop Jacobson, in his edition 
of these Fathers, renders the word “ peregrinatio” 
(pp. 4, 484), and instances the expression used by 
St. Clement (Ep. ii. § 5), xaraXciyavres THY 





Tapotkiay Tov Koapov Tovrov, following St. Peter 
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i.17. In the martyrdom of St. Polycarp the later 
meaning of the word (as used by Eusebius, Eccles. 
Hist., vi. 2, “ et sexcentis in locis,” and the Council 
of Ancyra, A.D. 358, c. xviii, for a diocese or 
episcopal district) perhaps appears, rawats Tats 
kata wavTa Torov THS aylas Kal KafoArkis 
éxxAnaias taporkiats (ed. Jacobson, 564). 

As habitations adjoining chief cities forming a 
priest’s cure of souls, we first find the Latin word 
parochia in the life of Damasus, Bishop of Rome 
in 259, “Hic presbyteris ecclesias divisit, et 
ecemiteria parochiasque et dioceses constituit” 
(Labbei, col. 847). Here is a new element ; the 
parechia is an ecclesiastical district of permanent 
inmates attached to a church, which was held as a 
title by the priest in charge, unlike the Eastern 
raporxia, of which Bishop Beveridge says, “ Vox 
raporxia parcecia in antiquis ecclesiz scriptoribus 
et canonibus conciliorum territoriam sedem sive 
ditionem ad episcopum pertinentem perpetuo signi- 
ficat, quo sensu hodie vox dicecesis & nobis vulgd 
usurpatur” (De Metrop., lib. ii. cap. 5). In the 
West, Evaristus, Bishop of Rome, about the year 
100, “ titulos in urbe Romana divisit presbyteris ” 
Labbzei, tom. i. col. 533, ed. Venet.) ; these tituli 
in the next century became parochie (comp. 
Hooker, E. P., bk. v. c. xxx. § 4). I therefore ven- 
ture to conclude that the derivation of the Western 
parochia differs from the Eastern rapocxia. In 
the canon law, traditionally from its Oriental 
origin, Lyndwood says, “ Parochia seepé ponitur 
pro dicecesi” (lib. i. tit. v. p. 32). 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcorr. 


Tae BistioGRaPHy OF THE LITERATURE CON- 
NECTED WITH Pore AND HIS QUARRELS (5" §. xii. 
6, 36, 71, 89, 110, 158, 192, 257.) —Among Pope’s 
most persistent enemies was John Dennis, who 
had failed as an author, and had become the most 
savage and relentless of critics. He abused Steele 
and Addison, he abused Cibber and Pope, he railed 
at everybody and everything as long as health and 
strength were left him. One of the earliest attacks 
on Pope was Dennis’s work on The Essay on Cri- 
tictem. I cannot find a copy of the book, and 
must leave it to some other correspondent to de- 
scribe. In his old age, when reduced to great 
distress from blindness and failing health, he pub- 
lished a volume of correspondence, and some of 
Pope's letters were in the collection. Pope himself 
subscribed to the work, though he was not entirely 
reconciled to its author. Dennis died in 1734. 

I give descriptions of some of his pamphlets 
written against Pope. 

27, Remarks upon Mr. Pope’s Translation of Homer, 
with Two Letters concerning Windsor Forest, and the 
Temple of Fame, By Mr. Dennis. 

“* Suus quoique attributus est error ; 
Sed non videmus, manticze quod in tergo est.” 
Catull. 
London : Printed for E. Curll, in Fleet-Street. mpccxvit. 





—Half-title ; advertisement on hack ; title-page; preface, 
6 leaves; errata, back of last leaf. Observations, pp. 1-38 ; 
Observations upon Windsor Forest, pp. 39-44: Observa- 
tions upon the Temple of Fame, pp. 45-74; Postscript, 
pp. 75-92. 

28, Remarks on Mr. Pope's Rape of the Lock. In 
Several Letters toa Friend. With a Preface occasioned 
by the late Treatise on the Profound and the Dunciad. 
By Mr. Dennis. London: Printed for J. Ruberts, at the 
Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane, 172%, (Price 1s.)—- 
Title ; dedication, 4 pages; preface, iii-xvi; text, 1-40. 

29. Remarks upon Several Passages in the Preliminaries 
to the Dunciad. Both of the 4to. and the 12mo. Edition, 
And upon Several Passages in Pope's Preface to his 
Translation of Homer's Jad. In both which is shewn 
the Author’s Want of Judgment. With Orizinal Letters 
from Sir Richard Steele, from the late Mr. Gildon, from 
Mr. Jacob, and from Mr. Pope himself. Which shew 
the Falshood of the latter, his Envy and his Malice. By 
Mr. Dennis. London: Printed for H. Whitridge, at the 
corner of Castle Alley. next the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill. mpccxx1x.—Half-title ; advertisement on back ; 
title-page ; advertisement, 2 leaves ; contents, pp. 56. 

F, G. 

The following item, which I suppose might be 
traced, would be of great importance : “ A curious 
and complete collection of libels published on Pope, 
collected by himself, with a few remarks in his own 
handwriting. 4 vols.” (Brockley Hall Sale Cata- 
logue, Oct. 30, 1849, lot 1431). This catalogue 
contains an immense number of curious and rare 
books, put together without any attempt at clas- 
sification. A. H. Bares. 

Furnival's Inn. 


Latin Verses aT WinxcuesTer (5 S. xii. 247, 
294.)—I wish Mr. Watrorp had referred me to 
the original version of these lines. Does he know 
of any instance in which “Carlus” is used as the 
Latin for Charles? I am “ sea-siding” just now, 
away from all books, but I think Smith’s Latin 
Dictionary gives an instance or instances of the 
second ¢ in “ecclesia” being made short. Of 
course, as the representative of » it ought to be 
long. Dixon. 

[“ Ecclésia,” Venantius Fortunatus (fl. a.p. 600), 
Carm., iii. 6, 24.) 


Hera pic (5"" §, xii. 28, 233, 278.) —Both forms, 
“ Halkhead” and “ Hawkhead,” are found in use 
for the seat of the Lords Ross, New Stat. Acct. 
Scot., 1845, vol. vii. (Renfrew and Argyle), p. 194: 
“Hawkhead Honse is the principal of these [antique 
structures] in point of rank and extent [in the 
parish of Paisley]. This house is an irregular pile. 
of which Crawfurd [Robertson’s Crawfurd, p. 54] 
thus writes: ‘South-west from the Castle of 
Croeston [Cruickston] lie the castle and barony of 
Halkhead, situate upon the river Cart, the prin- 
cipal residence of the Rt. Hon. Wm, Ld. Ross.’” 
In confirmation of this indifferent use, I may add 
that in the Retours (Retorn. Scot, Abbrev.) the 
title will be found entered as “ Ross de Halkheid 
et Melvill, Dominus,” in the services of James, 
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eighth, Robert, ninth, and William, tenth, Lords 
Ross, extending from Sept. 13, 1615, to March 20, 
1649. A like interchangeableness in the case of 
Halkerton, the seat of the Falconers, Earls of 
Kintore, which I find written Hawkerton in some 
of the publications of the Spalding Club, may 
furnish additional support to my argument in 
favour of the legitimacy of the reading “ Halk- 
head.” It certainly appears to me that Hawkhead 
and Hawkerton are softened forms of Halkhead and 
Halkerton. C. H. E. Carmicnagt. 


A Derryition or Merapnrsics (5™ §. xi. 468; 
xii, 54, 113, 213, 279.)—Students of metaphysics, 
whatever is meant by the word, are not unlike 
smokers, they never speak against their favourite 
pastime; whilst the uninitiated, be he non-smoker 
or non-metaphysician, sometimes puts on an air of 
contempt, sometimes affects a dread of the con- 
sequences. In the former case, that of contempt, 
we may instance the blacksmith of Glamis, whose 
description of metaphysics was, “Twa folk dis- 
putin’ thegither; he that’s listenin’ disna ken 
what he that’s speakin’ means, and he that’s 
speakin’ disna ken what he means himsel’—that’s 
metaphysics.” Of those who have misgivings as 
to the danger that may result, a danger like that 
Voltaire was said to have been cautioned against 
in his old age, indulging in a cup of coffee, the 
following is a specimen :— 

“ Another seid, ‘God forbid that I should say a word 
against metaphysics; only if a man should try to see 
down his own throat with a lighted candle in his band, 
let him take care lest he set his head on fire,’” 

This is verbatim from Dr. Fleming’s Vocabulary 
of Philosophy, 1857, note, p. 313. 

Now this comes again from Prof. A. De Mor- 
gan’s Formal Logic, and it will be instructive to 
quote the passage correctly, as it shows how quota- 
tions get altered. The Professor writes thus :— 

“TI would not dissuade a student from metaphysical 
inquiry ; on the contrary, I would rather endeavour to 
promote the desire of entering upon such subjects : but 
I would warn him, when he tries to look down his own 
throat, with a candle in his hand, to take care that he 
does not set his head on fire."—Formai Logic; or, the 
Calculus of Inference, &c., by Augustus De Morgan, &c. 
Taylor & Walton, London, 1847, note, p. 27. r.8 


Churehdown. 


Tae Yew (5" §. xii. 8, 54, 112, 191.)—B. E. 
appears not wholly satisfied with that part of Mr. 
Marsuatt’s reply which suggests the yew being 
anciently planted in churchyards as representing 
the palm. The authority cited by Mr. MarsHati 
seems to me to be very conclusive. I know myself 
that in Ireland (half a century ago, and presumably 
still) the yew tree was invariably dubbed palm by 
the unlettered. Sprigs of yew were worn in the 
hat or carried in the hand by Churchman and 


Romanist alike on Palm Sunday, and in “ estab- 








lished” Protestant churches, at all events, the 
reading-desk and pulpit were on that day com. 
monly decked with yew, as with holly and ivy at 
Christmas. B. E. may ask, “If the yew was 
planted close by the church so as to be ‘ handy’ 
for the festival its branches were used to celebrate, 
why are not the other two evergreens referred to 
also always to be found in old churchyards}” 
Anticipating such a demurrer to the palm theory, 
I answer that while the yew had (vicariously) 
a scriptural status, and a consequent claim to re- 
verence, the other two have their raison détre ag 


| church adornments at Christmastide still to account 


for. W. Swayty, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Laurence Evuspen, Porr Lavreats (5" §, xi, 
28, 152.)—C. H. B. writes to the Leeds Mercury 
of June 14 last :— 

“ When searching the parish registers for material for 
a lecture on ‘ Spofforth,’ for the Mechanics’ Institute of 
that village, I met with the following entry: ‘1688. Lau- 
rence, y* son of D* Eusden, the rector of Spofforth, was 
baptized the 6'" day of September.’ ” 

F. W. J. 


Bolton Percy, Tadcaster. 


Rispesrorp Caurcn (5 §, xi. 267, 317 ; xii. 
194.)—I am inclined to think that the sculpture 
of the birds and the fish described by Mr. Legs 
may represent an actual fact, namely, the despoil- 
ing of one bird by another, more powerful, of the 
fish he had just captured. There is a good de- 
scription of an event of this nature in Charles St, 
John’s Wild Sports of the Highlands, chap. xvii., 
Murray, 1846, the actors being the black-toed gull 
(the robber) and an ordinary gull. Benjamin 
Franklin is said to have objected to the bald eagle 
being chosen as the symbol of the United States, 
on the ground that he was a disreputable bird, too 
lazy to fish for himself, but who lived by plunder- 
ing the more industrious fish-hawk. 

W. J. Berynarp-Sita. 

Temple. 


“Four went ways” (5 §. xi. 485; xii. 74, 
118, 138.)—In Hertfordshire cross roads are fre- 
quently called “ four want ways.” 

R. R. Lroyp. 

St. Alban’s. 


“GETTING INTO A scRAPE” (1* S. viii. 292, 422, 
601 ; 5 §. xii. 174.)—In my scrap-book I find 
the same account of “ getting into a scrape ” as that 
given by Mr. Sixes. The next paragraph happens 
to allude to a kindred subject, so I transcribe it. 
“ Letting the cat out of the bag” is thus explained: 
Formerly dishonest countrymen practised the trick 
of substituting a cat for a. sucking pig, and bring- 
ing it to market in a bag; so that he who, without 
examination, made a hasty bargain was said “to 
buy a pig in a poke,” and might “get a cat m 
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a bag.” And the discovery of this cheat originated 
the expression “ Letting the cat out of the bag.” 
H. ©. Devevinens. 
Woodbridge Grammar School. 


Batcéyy or Batcony (3™ S. ix. 303, 380, 519 ; 
5". x. 299; xi. 39, 56, 78, 357, 431 ; xii. 173.) 
—Whatever may have been the usage of our own 
authors respecting the pronunciation of this word, 
there can be little doubt that in throwing the 
accent back on the antepenultimate, writers are 
bat following the tendency of the present age. 
The word was imported from Italian (balcone) into 
French in the time of Catherine de’ Medicis, along 
with many other words, such as courtisan (corti- 
giano), carnaval (carnevale), charlatan (ciarlatano), 
escorte (scorta), bouffon (buffone), bangueroute (ban- 
corotto). Now it is clear that the accent must have 
been upon the o originally and gradually removed 
by modern usage from the o to the al. Similarly 
escort and bankrupt have now the accent on the 

ultimate, but on their first introduction into 
Bnglish they may have been pronounced ¢s-cért, 
bankréut for a time, however brief. The tendency 
of the present day to throw the accent back was 
noticed by grammarians thirty years ago, and even 
the word Deuteronomy has been tried in the Pro- 
erustean attempt, and there are clergymen who 
give out a chapter and verse in the fifth book of 
Moses, called Detiteronomy. In the case of this 
word a double accent might well be tolerated, to 
give the unlearned a clue to what the book really 
purports to be, the second or recapitulated law. 
H. F. Wootryca. 


Deap Horse Day (5 S. xii. 66, 154.)—Gen. 
Ricavp will like to compare the short description 
by Horace of the character of the work which he 
. 2 to close with so much rejoicing (Ep. i., 
1 20) :— 

“ Diesque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus.” 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Genius “AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING 
pains” (5% §. xii. 68, 97, 132, 195, 213.)—I came 
across the following passage in Ellice Hopkins’s 
little book Work amongst Working Men, not put 
in the form of a quotation : “ Gift, like genius, 
I cften think only means an infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” Perhaps E. H. and H. P. got this 
idea from the same source. What was that source? 

E. S. B. 


H. P. asks me to state where I met with these 
words. I heard them in conversation, and the 
friend who quoted the definition being desirous 
to know its source, I sent a query to “ N. & Q.” 
This query has elicited several interesting and 
useful replies, for which I am much obliged. My 
friend has since told me that he has learned that 
it is Buffon who says, “Genius is only the supreme 





more 
”» 


capacity for taking pains”; and, still 

laconically, as H. P. quotes, “ Genius is patience. 

Can some correspondent kindly point out the exact 

passages in Buffon ? R. F. S. 
[See 5t» 8. xi, 47, 75.] 


“Prorry” (5™ §. xii. 48, 134.)—Plotty is just 
mulled port. When I was a small boy it was a 
very favourite drink in Edinburgh, and my father 
was famous for concoting it. Take a tin kettle 
before dinner, put into it a bottle of sweet new 
port, a big wineglass of brandy, a tumbler of water, 
say a dozen lumps of sugar, six cloves, a bit of stick 
cinnamon, and some grated nutmey. Let it stand 
during dinner to imbibe the flavour of the spices. 
After dinner simmer it gently till it boils. When 
the steam rushes out of the spout, if this steam 
catches fire at a spill it is quite ready ; then pour 
scalding hot into the wine-glasses. My business 
as a small boy was to apply the lighted spill. 

J. R. Hate. 


“Masrerzty rmactivity” (5 §,. xi. 347, 517.) 
—Considering that this phrase had formed the 
subject of a communication to “N. & Q.” three 
years and a half before the appointment of Sir 
John Lawrence to be Governor-General of India, 
and ten years before the appearance of John 
Wyllie’s celebrated article, Mr. Sarcuett would 
perhaps have done better if he had followed the 
oft-reiterated advice of the editor, and had searched 
the indexes before forwarding his note. The 
matter is worth reopening, however, if only to 
notice a curious discrepancy involved in the ques- 
tion, which ought to be cleared up. In September, 
1859 (2™¢ §. viii. 225), Unepa stated that this 
expression was used by the late John ©. Calhoun 
in a debate in the Senate of the United States, on 
the acquisition of Cuba, in which he alleged that 
when the proper time came that island would 
gravitate towards the United States, and that in 
the meanwhile a “masterly inactivity” was the 
proper policy to pursue. But your correspondent 
W. T. M. says that the expression was employed 
by Daniel Webster, under very similar circum- 
stances, in reference to Canada. It is hardly 
likely that both these statesmen used the phrase, 
and the question therefore arises, to whom is it 
rightly attributable? Perhaps one of your Ame- 
rican ery may be able to set the matter 
at rest, as chapter and verse for the expression are 
doubtless to be found in a recorded form. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 


Ricwarpson THE Nove ist’s House (5" §. xii. 
264, 295, 318.)—F. G. has curious notions about 
right and left. Surely if two houses are standing 
side by side the right-hand house is on the right 
hand of a spectator in front of them. According 





to the theory of F. G. the spectator must be behind 
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them. How would he describe two trees or two 
horses in a field ? G. F. B. 


A Provers, “ Racano unpes” (5" §, xii. 247.) 
—I would suggest “ Rogabo unde.” I should like 
to know where this came from. 


Marearer Hata. 
Blairhill. 


“ Drirr” (5" S. xi. 309, 417; xii. 173, 212.)— 
I apprehend that this Cape term = ford is derived 
from its Dutch signification, “ current of water.” 
Rivers at the Cape may be described as a con- 
tinuous series of long deep pools partially, and in 
the dry season sometimes wholly, shut off from one 
another by ridges of earth and rock. Over these, 
which form the drifts or fords, are to be seen the 
only perceptible currents, or currents strongly con- 
trasting by their swiftness and ripple with the 
apparently dead pools on either side. Hence a 
drift or current would be equivalent to, and 
naturally become the word for, a ford. 

B. Nicwo.son. 


Provinciatisms (5" §, xi, 288, 436 ; xii. 174.) 
—The use of “done” for “did,” and the like, is, 
I conceive, not confined to any particular county. 
I have heard the solecism in Lancashire, Leicester- 
shire, and Gloucestershire. 

P. J. F. Gaxtitioyn, 


Tae Derinition or a GentLeman (5% §, xii. 

304.)—Let me instance first Decker’s famous lines : 
“ The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
Here you have a description which, with the 
accompanying fact of its . ene supplies all 
that is needed. If a second instance is required, 
turn to the passage in the History of King Arthur, 
by Sir Thomas Malory, in which Sir Ector mourns 
over the body of Sir Launcelot. It is true the 
word gentleman is not mentioned, but such a 
picture of a gentleman is not often supplied. 

“** And now I dare say,’ said Sir Ector, ‘that Sir Laun- 
celot, there thou liest, thou were never matched of none 
earthly knights hands; and thou were the curtiest 
knight that ever beare shield; and thou were the truest 
friend to thy lover that ever bestrood horse, and thou 
were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever loved 
woman ; and thou were the kindest man that ever strooke 
with sword and thou were the goodliest person that ever 
came among presse of knights; and thou were the 
meekest man and the gentlest that ever eate in hall 
among ladies and thou were the sternest knight to thy 
mortal foe that ever put speare in the rest.’” 


J. Kyienr, 


“ Pror. Buckiann’s Lecture” (5" §. xii. 302.) 
—It is very pleasant to see an old friend again, and 
I doubt not many will read these lines with 
pleasure. I should like much to know whether it 
is now an acknowledged fact that they were written 











by the Bishop of Chichester. My old friend 
Dr. Daubeny used to say that he believed the lines 
were written by Dr. Shuttleworth, and in the little 
posthumous volume of collected poems, Fugitive 
Poems collected by C. G. Daubeny, Oxford, 1869, 
12mo., this little poem is given, with the old title 
of “attributed” to the Bishop of Chichester, 
There are several things in Prof. Daubeny’s little 
volume well worth reading, which will, however, 
probably never find a place in any collection of 
poems. Epwarp Sotty, 


Demisonn (5 S. xii. 166.)—It may be interest- 
ing to note that in Italy the wine called chianti is 
still brought in glass flasks wound round with straw 
or rush, and having stoppers of cotton wool, as men- 
tioned in the English Mechanic for Aug. 1, 1879, 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton, 


Swiss Tittes or Nosiiity (5" S. xii. 169.)— 
I remember, after strolling through the very in- 
teresting cloisters of Schaffhausen, in which many 
generations of noble families are commemorated, 
with the usual careful heraldic display of German 
nobility, making the inquiry of some of the towns- 
people, and learning that the titles had been 
voluntarily renounced by their possessors, and that 
the descendants of these families were in many 
instances now simple citizens of the town. Notes 
as to the names have been mislaid, but I recall two, 
Im Thurn and Waldkirch, which are still found 
untitled among the Schaffhauseners at home and 
abroad. W. CO. JL 


Tue Use or “Onty” (5 S. xii. 176.)—The 
use of only following a negative, of which Mr 
Hottanp gives here an example, is, I believe, 
frequent in Suffolk. I remember an uncle there 
who used to say of his gardener, “ Lilly won't do 
only what he likes.” A very few years ago I saw 
at the Farringdon Street Station on the Metro- 
politan Railway a notice of = ar of a bag con- 
tainin rs, “of no use only to the owner.” 

—" W. D. Sweertise. 

Peterborough. 


Leanine Tower at Botoona (5" §, xii. 220.) 
—Baedeker says that the Torre Garisenda at 
Bologna (which is 84 ft. out of the perpendicular) 
“is probably the only one of the many leaning 
towers in Italy whose obliquity has been intes- 
tional, but it was found impossible to ea 


Grant oF THE NoMINATION OF ALIENS FOR 
Dewizatioy, Temp. Car. II. (5 S. xii. 188)— 
C. G. H. will find many instances on the Patent 
Rolls, from Hen. VIII. downwards, of licences 
from the Crown to individuals to make denizens. 
Whether or not the fees payable in such case 
passed to the individuals to whom such licences 
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were granted does not appear, but in all pro- 
bability they did so. The petition quoted by 
C. G. H. strongly supports this view of the 
question. F. D. Hopper. 


Avruors oF Quotations Wantep (5" S. xii. 
289.)— : 
“ Here Simon cries for Phillids,” &c., 
appeared in a book by “ Tim Bobbin” in the Lancashire 
dialect. The copy I remember seeing was, I think, 
a quarto volume, full of coloured pictures, with poetry 
attached to each, some of the poetry being rather coarse. 


W. Sykes. 
(5™ 8, xii. 289, 318.) 
“It is good to be merry,” Xc., 
ie part of a song to be found in Songs of England and 
Scotland, London, 1835, vol. ii. p. 73. dé. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Da. FrrzpaTrick hae been at such pains to collect infor- 
mation respecting Charles Lever. and he has had access to 
#0 many sources of material for his biography, that it is a 
most ungracious duty to quarrel with the result of his 
labours. Still, as he appears to have undertaken a task 
which some of Lever’s nearer friends shrank from facing, 
and as no one is likely to undertake it after himeelf, it is 
to be regretted that his enterprise should not have been 
of a more thorough and final character. As it is, the 
bulk of the book is patchy in workmanship, and discon- 
nected in arrangement. The account of the author's 
works can scarcely be called exhaustive, while of criti- 
cism pure and simple there is little or none. But, in 
spite of these drawbacks, the volumes will doubtless find 
numerous readers, Dr. Fitzpatrick writes in the main 
pleasantly, if hurriedly, and his pages are enlivened by 
much gossiping reminiscence and lively anecdote. For 
Lever himself, the best brief summary of his character 
is that supplied by Miss Mary Boyle, quoted at p. 157 of 
vol. ii, (it is not quite clear, by the way, whether the 
words are Miss Boyle’s or G. P. R. James's): “ He 
essentially resembled his works, and whichever you 
preferred, that one was most like Chas. Lever. He was 
the complete type and model of an Irishman—warm- 
hearted, witty, rollicking, of many metres in his pen, 
but never unrefined ; imprudent, and often blind to bis 
own interests ; adored by his friends, the playfellow of 
his children and the gigantic boarhound he had brought 
from the Tyrol.” Add to this that he was a delightfully 
and unmalicious reconteur, eminently genial and 
hospitable as a host, and you have a fair idea of the 
brighter side of Lever as generally presented by his 
biographer. Of his more eminent contemporaries, doubt- 
less owing to his long residence abroad, these volumes 
contain little. A note a propos of Harry Lorrequer shows 
us that Dickens could 


“Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne” ; 


and elsewhere allusion is made to the ill success in 
the pages of All the Year Round of that by no means 
il-deserving book, A Day's Ride, a Life's Romance, 
To Thackeray there are more frequent references. 
But Sir William Wilde is, we fancy, wrong in sup- 
4 Thackeray's inimitable Captain Costigan 
was, like Lever's Major Monsoon, a copy from the life. 
At least, if we remember rightly, the author of Pendennis 











specially says, in a “ Roundabout” paper De Finibus, that 
he invente! this particular personage “out of scrape, 
heel-tape, odds and ends of characters,” and afterwards 
met hia original in a tavern parlour. The point is im- 
portant, because it illustrates the main difference between 
two writers, each admirable in his own way. One 
built up an individual out of the characteristics of many, 
the other sketched, with slight alterations and exaggera- 
tions, the actual persons he met in his cosmopolitan 
wanderings. 

There are one or two slips of the pen which will 
require rectification in a subsequent edition. For ex- 
ample, though the writer be Canon Hayman, it is scarcely 
necessary to continue to speak of the author of the 
Chartreuse de Parme, whose name was Beyle and whose 
nom de plume was Stendhal, as “Henri Bayle de 
Steadhal.” “ Das pferd ist durchgegauger” will require 
some modification before it can stand for “ The horse 
has run away”; and “ Vocarlberg,” which occurs several 
times, should probably be Vorarlberg. 


Archeologia Adelensis; or, a History of the Parish of 
Adel, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. By H. T. 
Simpson, M.A., late Rector of Adel. (Allen & Co.) 

Tuts singular volume las no pretensions to be a parochial 

history in the received acceptation of the term, for it 

ignores altogether the history of the parish and of its 
inhabitants, and the sole allusion to the local landowners 
is contained in a brief and confused abstract of the 
charters by which the Priory of the Holy Trinity at 

York and Kirkstall Abbey became possessed of the church 

and rectory of Adel by the grants of Ralph Paganel of 

Drax and his descendants. The book is neither more 

nor less than a description by the late Rector of Adel of 

the curious and unique “‘ sculptures of the exteriors of 

Adel church,” in which he has discovered symbols of all 

the primeval creeds. “To the passing wayfarer the 

church appears little better than an old barn,” and, 
unlike most churches, which are usually built in the 
shape of the cross, it has nothing but nave and chancel, 
and stands like an ark on the desolate Yorkshire moors. 

It is a Norman church of the eleventh century, and is 

redeemed from insignificance by the sculptures on the 

south porch, which are admirably reproduced in this 
volume by the facile pencil of Mr. W. Lloyd Ferguson. 

The quien is highly obscure to ordinary observers, 

but Mr. Simpson has elucidated to his own entire satis- 

faction the whole of this quaint and intricate imagery. 

He recognizes symbols of every form of pre-Christian 

worship, which he classifies, with marvellous ingenuity 

and industry, under the heads of Sacrificial, Solar, Fire, 

Phallic, and Serpent worship. He has worked out his 

theory in a manner of which no idea can be formed 

except from attentive study of the text and careful 
examination of the plates, which will be “ caviare to the 
general.” But the most careless reader can scarcely 
help being impressed with a new sensation, for if Mr. 
Simpson’s symbolism be true, the zigzag ornamentation 
of Norman porches, and other cognate sculptures, which 
have hitherto been generally regarded as mere artistic 
fancies, are in reality religious emblems and symbols 
replete with life and mysterious meaning. But, however 
this may be, it is, at all events, a good work to have placed 
on permanent record a series of unique sculptures of the 
eleventh century, which are so much less known than 
they deserve to be, and which will always attract anti- 
— and pilgrims to the little Norman church at 
A 


The History ao By John J. Daniell. (Simp- 


kin & M 
Stnce the ap ce of the Rev. A. T. Lee's History of 


Tetbury, in 1857, which is a model for all such works, 
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there has not been a more acceptable town history than 
the one before us. Mr. Daniell, now Vicar of Winter- 
borne Stoke, made good use of his leisure time while 


Curate of Warminster, and the results of his researches | 


are embodied in this charming little volume, which treats 
of every conceivable matter of any interest in connexion 
with the p»rish, either locally or in relation to the general 
history of the country. The only thing to be desired 
would be a more copious series of extracts from the parish 
registers; but this deficit is very well supplied by the 
vast amount of personal details and the various lists of 
names, such as that of the householders in the year 1665, 
with which the volume is crowded, The chapter on 
the etymology of the name of Warminster is interesting, 
ingenious, and convincing, although opposed to previous 
authorities; and it is delicious to find the Rev. Paul 
Lathom, the vicar in 1665, at the close of that year’s 
accounts, blessing God that out of his income of 
107. 19s. 10d. he was able to lay up 37/. 14s. 11d, 


Tne October number of the Zdinburgh Review contains 
several features of high interest to various classes of 
readers. We have here a vivid sketch of ‘‘ Cosmopolitan 
Mozart,” a discriminating review of Mr. Spedding’s Life 
of Bacon, in which what De Rémusat called the “ sad 
problem of his moral worth ” is discussed with commend- 
able impartiality; and a notice of Theophrastus Such, 
in which we should have liked to have seen George Eliot’s 
philosophical standpoint somewhat more clearly defined. 
May it not be summed up as Comtism, with a perhaps 
recent drift towards Judaistic dreams, if not Judaistic 
faith! Inthe article on “‘ Germany since the Peace of 
Frankfort,” there occurs a brief summary of the Arnim- 
Bismark controversy, which puts it, to our thinking, in 
a very clear light. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that the man of “ blood and iron” has founded 
a German empire, but at the same time “lowered the 
character and intelligence of the German nation.” We 
should be glad if the German nation could prove that 
this is an exaggerated view. 


Messrs. Beynon & Co., of Cheltenham, have sent us 
a large lithographed sheet of views purporting to repre- 
sent The Abbeys of England and Wales as they appeared 
in 1878. The second place of honour is accorded to 
Beverley Minster, which has ae much right to appear 
amongst the abbeys uf England and Wales as St. Paul's 
Cathedral. A view of Lindisfarne bears the name of 
“ Alnwick,” and there are sundry other curiosities that 
could be named. The omissions, too, are rather eccentric. 
A compilation made at Cheltenham might at least have 
included Gloucester Abbey. 


Octave De.errerre.—Mr. N. 
Hamilton Terrace, N.W., will be grateful for the loan of 
letters of his late father-in-law, M. Octave Delepierre, 
and generally for any information respecting his literary 
career. 


Triibner, 29, Upper 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice : 

Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Aypurw Byrye (Bray).—You will find accounts of the 
history and badges of the Order of Santiago, or St. James 
of the Sword, in Favine’s Theater of Honour (London, 
1623), bk. vi. ch. ii.; Perrot’s Collection Historique des 
Ordves de Chevalerie (Paris, 1820); Bouiilet’s Atlas 
d' Histoire a de Géographie (Paris, 1865), &c. The pre- 
cise date of the foundation is not known, but is usually 





placed circa 1170, The original purpoee of the order 

to oppose the Moors and protect the numerous p 

to the shrine of St. James at Compostella. It wag 
firmed by Pope Alexander ITT., 1175, and was g 

by a grand master till 1493, when the kings of 
assumed that office in virtue of a bull of Alexander 
and in 1523 the grand mastership was irrevocably an 

to the crown of Spain. Nevertheless, Bouillet states 

it is conferred for civil merit in Portugal and Brazil, 
well as in Spain, with slight differences in the ribbon, — 

J. R. 8. C.—The coat you send would be that of Cliffe 
of Chudleigh but fora difference which may be accide 
or may be intended as a mark of cadency. The , 
Clifford of Chudleigh bear “ Chequy or and az.,” nota 
in your example “az. and or.” The fess gu. has 
been carried, instead of the original bendlet, by the 
fords, formerly Earls of Cumberland, and by the Chad 
leigh line. We observe, however, that the creseemt 
charged on the fess in your sketch, and assigned to Lond 
Clifford of Chudleigh in the third edition of Burkey 
General Armory, is not in the most recent blazens of 
their coat in Burke’s Peerage. We have not beenablet 
trace any accounts of a Berkshire branch of the name, 

Ear.’s Court.—There cannot be a doubt, we fear, 
that the family gathering was the victim of some 
bold pedigree-maker, who was also a maker of 
No persons of the name are to be found in the index 
Trokelowe and the other chroniclers of the reign of 
Edward II[., so carefully edited for the Rolls Series by 
Mr. Riley, and no such titles as those you name cam 
be found in Banks, Burke, or other authorities, The 
fact that wolves’ heads are borne on the coat is 
the only portion of the statement not due to a wi 
imagination, but even this is not correctly given. 

J.8. (“‘ Hume's Autobiography ”).—Probably your te 
quirements would be met by vol. ii. of A Collection 
the most Instructive and Amusing Lives ever publi 
Writhn by the Parties Themselves (1830-2, 33 vols.), com 
4aining lives of Hume, Lilly, and Voltaire. You mi 
also consult the Lives by Burton (1846) and Ritchie (1) 

G. WuEWELL.—“ De Talbois” and “ De Lacie” were cer- 
tainly not in the “ Villa de Blageborne,” a.p. 864, when a8 
yet the Northmen had not settled in Neustria or adopted 
from their Romanized Frank neighbours the fashion of 
assuming surnames other than patronymical. 

H. Kress.—Are you not satisfied with the lunar — 
of the Roman Calendar, supported by Niebuhr and others 
Macrobius derives Jdus, “dxd rod eidovc, quod eo die 
plenam speciem luna demonstret.” one or Vunding 
seems to be derived from a day of the ancient Roman 
and Etruscan week devoted to religious purposes, 

Tom Krrx (Lincoln House, Acton) writes :—‘ I have 
the second edition of The Rhymed Chronicle of Edward 
Manlove concerning the Liberties and Customs of the Lead 
Mines within the Wapentake of Wirksworth, Derd 
edited by Thomas Tapping, with glossary and notes, 
shall be pleased to send it to your correspondent.” 

W. M. M.—Yes, all that was completed. 

Freperic Larpent.—Next week. 

J. T. F. (Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham).—* Another 
Survival ” (5* S. xi. 23) has escaped your notice. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can mako no exception. 
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